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THE NAVY IN CHINESE WATERS 


OCTOBER 27th IS NAVY DAY 


See editorial, page 8 





Give Me Five Days 





to Prove I Can 
End Your foot Pains ! 


My startling new scientific invention has already ban- 


ished foot pains for thousands of others! 


And it can 


do the same for you. Furthermore, you can try it with- 
out risk of any kind. For unless it completely relieves 


you of all your foot pains, 


By D. MULFORD SHIPMAN 
NAY “Cood-by" to all your foot pains! 
~ No matter how long you've suffered 
La from sore, aching lect no matter how 


many different treatments you tricd without 
results here, at lust, Ina how method which 
is absolutely guaranteed to rid: you of foot 
aches an | pains inslantly—or it doesn’t cost 
youaeent! Not only that—this amazing 
invention, in thousands of cases, permane nily 
removes the cause of prac fie ally all foot troubles! 

Don't experiment with troublesome feet, 
Take this cusy, positive way of getting rid 
of all your foot troubles—of getting rid of 
them, not just fora while, but forever! Let 
me send you this wonderful invention—en- 
tirely at my own risk, so that you can see 
for yourself how it works—how it banishes 
all your foot pains like magic! 


How It Works 


Foot specialists agree that over 90 per 
cent. of all foot pains come from faulty 
arches. The old way of treating fallen 
arches was to use stiff metal devices, which, 
instead of strengthening the arch muscles, 
actually weakened them. For the muscles 
were kept from getting any exercise whatever. 

But this new in- 
‘ vention is entirely 
AMAZING different. Itis called 
RESULTS the Airflex Arch Aid 


and is made of spe- 
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ure thus automati- 
Wants Another Pair ; 


cally adjusted, and 
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hey suited splen this immediately 
didly. Please send me relieves he tote. 
another pair to the rclieves t 1e _pres- 
above address as soon | sure and_ friction 
as you can My that are causing the 
brother likes them very — hereby giv 
much I have told pain, thereby giv- 
several people what | Ing mstant comfort. 


really good things they 
are for the feet.”’ 
R. T. DAVIS 


Furthermore, the 
constant compres- 








sion And expansion 





then I don’t want a cent! 





of this light, springy 
pad massages, 
exercises and 
strengthens — the 
muscles of the foot 
with every step you 
take so that they 
ure soon strong 
enough to hold the 
arch bones perma- 
nently in 
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thei In diagram ahove 

proper places. “A” is a thin layer of 
a soft flexible leather, 

Results Positively | “8” is a resilient par 
G d of specially gom- 
uarantee pounded Russian 


Sponge Rubber. “Air- 
flex’’ Arch Aids not 
only banish all pain 

but strengthen your 
foot museles with every 


There’s no excuse 
for foot pains now 
This wonderful new 








scientifie invention 
can quickly bring 
you the glorious foot comfort you have al- 
ways longed for, You feel just as if you 
were walking on air—and you are because 
the resilient rubber in the Airflex Arch Aids 
are actually surcharged with air to make 
them even softer and more resilient. 

Remember, you don't risk one penny in 
trying the Airflex Arch Aids. I’m perfeetly 
willing to prove to you—entirely at my 
expense—that this wonderful new invention 
will completely rid you of all your foot pains, 
Just mail the attached coupon and I will 
send you a pair of them, Note how they 
immediately relieve your feet of soreness 
and pain—how they give you a new buoy- 
ancy—how they enable you to stand or walk 
all day without fatigue or torture. 

And, remember, my absolute guarantee 
is behind every pair of supports I send! 
They must be satisfactory or they do 
not cost you a penny! | don’t want your 
money unless I end your foot pains! 


Send No Money 


Don’t send a cent in advance, Simply fill in 
the coupon, giving the exact size of your foot 
as instructed in the coupon. Don’t hesitate to 
order by mail, for every day we are fitting 
hundreds this way. In spite of the faet that 
these supports have regularly sold for $3.00 

when the postman hands them to you, 
just pay him the amaaingly low price of only 
$1.95 (plus few cents postage) in full pay- 
ment, This is merely a deposit which will be 
returned if you are in any way disappointed 

When the Airflex Arch Aids arrive, slip 
them into your shoes. Walkonthem. See 
if you are not amazed at the wonderful relief 
and comfort they bring. Try them five 
days. Then if you are not pleased in every 
way with what they have done for you, 
simply return them and I will refund every 
cent of your money instantly—gladly—and 
without question. 


step 





This special 
low price of only 
$1.95 is being 
made for a short 
time only anil 
may never be 
offered again. Bo 
mail the coupon 
today — now 
and say ‘Good- 
hy” to foot 
pains forever 


Thompson-Barlow Co., Inc., Dept. A2610 
43 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Thampson-Barlow Co., Inc,, Dept, A2610 
43 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Send me at your risk the proper pair of your new 
Airflex Arch Aids. I will pay the postman only 
$1.05, plus the few cents postage, in full payment 
It is fully understood, however, that if I am not 
delighted after 5 days’ trial I may return them and 
you agree tu refund my money without question 
Name 
Address 
City State - 

Men's [ ] 
Size of Shox Width Women's| J 


If not sure of shoe size, stand on piece of paper and 
trace outline of stockinged foot. Hold pencil um 
right. Enclose this with coupon 
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One of the much- 


By 


F. Stuart Fitzpatrick 






talked-of “abandoned 
New England farms.” 
This particular one 
happens to be in Con- 
necticut 








“I LIKE THE EA 


[Epitor’s NoTEe.—In previous issues 
of the Weekly Wilbur Hall has told 
about life in the Far West, Joseph Hus- 
band has discussed conditions in the 
Middle West, and Louis Graves has de- 
scribed the South of 1923. This time 
F. Stuart Fitzpatrick enumerates the 
advantages—and some of the disadvan- 
tages—to be derived from living in the 
East. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s article closes 
the series on the four sections of our 
country. ] 


HE EAST—but there are many 
Easts! The financial East, bug- 
bear of some, the East of ship 
building and trade, the com- 

mercial East, the East of mining and 
lumbering, the manufacturing East, the 
East of art and literature, the book 
publishing East, the East of tradition 
and conservatism, the agricultural East. 
Many Easts to many people. Then 
there is living in a Pennsylvania Dutch 
town like Lebanon, which is quite dif- 
ferent from living in an up-state town 
in New York like Olean or a Down East 
town in Vermont like Brattleboro. And 
New York City is its own world. In 
more things than weather we have 
variety in the East. 

While there are many Easts, there is 
one we can get hold of right off that is 
the slice of geography we have in mind. 
It is the Atlantic seaboard States as 
far south as the 37th parallel of lati- 
tude—the New England States, New 





York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland. 

I am a pro-Easterner not by profes- 
sion but by habit, because I was born 
in a Pennsylvania lumber town, and 
since then have had no desire to go 
west of the Appalachians except to see, 
to marvel, and to return. And on the 
whole I have found the habit a good 
one. It has become a sort of article of 
faith with me. I like the East. 

The town I was born in, by the way, 
does not exist any more. Near where 
it used to be is a wood chemical plant. 
The men who lumbered that country 
have replaced their sawmills with wood 
chemical mills, and are now using the 
second growth trees to manufacture 
wood alcohol, acetate of lime and char- 
coal. And they are doing well. As one 
opportunity disappears, another is 
found. Our business men in the East 
are resourceful and intelligent and they 
have not ceased to be able to grow and 
adapt themselves to change. 

The East, of course, has its limita- 
tions, and we shall come back to them 
quite frankly later on. Let us start 
with one apparently weak spot, the 
agricultural East, which turns out 
startingly enough to be a real oppor- 
tunity. And let me tell a story to begin 
with: 

It was seven a.m. when Bill Bunt saw 
across the field he had been ploughing 
since early morning the young man he 
was on the leokout for. The lad, about 


‘ 


seventeen years of age, was later on to 
become one of the country’s noted agri- 
cultural economists. Bunt greeted him 
with, “You’re late.” 

“It’s only seven,” the young man re- 
plied. “I always go to work at seven 
and knock off at six. How long have 
you been here?” 

“Since four this morning. 

“When do you quit?” 

“At half past eight or nine, when I 
can’t see to work no longer.” 

“Mr. Bunt, you expect to make a suc- 
cess out of this farm you’ve got hold 
of, don’t you?” 

“T do,” the older man came back dog- 
gedly, “if hard work will do it.” 

“Hard work won’t do it. You're 
working hard now, but you’re not going 
to get enough wheat out of this field, 
ploughing it this late in the season, to 
pay you for your labor. I can tell you 
that now, and I’m not going to take 
your good money to help you. There’s 
no use. Mr. Bunt, you’ve got to mix 
brains with work if you’re going to 
make a success out of this farming 
business.” 

When I asked the man who told me 
this story whether the facts justified 
my belief that there were better oppor- 
tunities at present to go into farming 
in the East than almost anywhere else 
in the country, he replied, “Yes, pro- 
vided these opportunities are mixed with 
brains.” 

For more than half a century the 


” 
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free lands of the nation have attracted 
men looking for opportunities in the 
land to the West. The story of this 
conquest’and the development of farm- 
ing on a large scale in the West through 
the use of farming machinery is still 
fresh. On the other side of the picture, 
at least according to the popular con- 
ception, is an East of impoverished soil, 
of broken down and abandoned farms; 
a section of cities and commerce and 
industry, but of no particular account 
as a farming community. 

Yet for the past fifty years farmers 
in Vermont have obtained an average 
acre yield of oats of 36 bushels, in New 
Hampshire 34 bushels, in Maine and 
Connecticut 33 each. Compare this with 
the yield obtained in the four states 
where the bulk of the commercial oat 
crop is grown, 34 bushels per acre in 
Wisconsin, 33 in Iowa and in Minne- 
sota, and 32 in Illinois. For the five- 
year period 1918-1922 farmers in Iowa 
obtained an average of 42 bushels of 
corn out of each acre they planted, while 
up in Connecticut they got 47 bushels per 
acre for such corn as they sowed. New 
York. State from 1914 to 1920 had an 
average of 21 bushels per acre for its 
winter wheat, while the yield in Kansas 
was 14 bushels, in Nebraska 16, in II- 
linois 17, in Missouri 13, and so an until 
we come to the States of Washington 
and Idaho with yields respectively of 
24 and 22. 

These figures do not prove that the 
East is a better place than elsewhere 
to raise oats or corn or anything else. 
A number of things combine to control 
the types of farming which may be 
profitably undertaken in different sec- 
tions of the country, namely, physical 
factors, such as soil and climate: bio- 
logical factors, such as are seen in the 
effect produced by certain insect pests 
and fungous diseases and the prefer- 
ence of certain plants for certain soils: 
and economic factors, such as the costs 
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of transportation 
These per-acre 
yields do, however, 
“vive one pause,” 
if he has the notion 
tucked away in his 
head somewhere 
that the soil in the 
East has petered 
out. 

On the contrary 
in 1919 the farms 
of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland, ac- 
cording to the cen- 
sus, produced prod- 
ucts valued at well 
over $1,700,000,000. 


A five o’clock factory 
crowd in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. Indus- 
trially the East leads 
the country. It may 
continue to do so indefi- 
nitely. At any rate, fac- 
tory workers will for 
years to come find it the 
easiest section in which 
to get a good job 


Allowing for the high prices then pre- 
vailing, this is still a good showing, 
The East at least is on the agricultural 
map. But what of it? 

The picture I would like to get across 
to you is that the great flow of farm- 
ing energy and brains westward has 
left big gaps in eastern agriculture, so 
to speak, and that the time is now ripe, 
with transportation costs where they 
are and land values in the highly de 
veloped agricultural sections where 
they are, to fill them in with profit. In 
a certain sense the East is a frontier. 
It offers the opportunity today to ac- 


quire a farm home that the Middle 
West offered twenty years ago. 
The conditions which make these 


eastern farming opportunities are, to 
sum them up briefly, relatively low- 
priced land, with equipment in many 
cases on it; proximity to great con- 
suming markets; the possibilities of 
diversified farming and of developing 
a market for selected products; and 
finally, the fact that intensive cultiva- 
tion puts the premium on labor and 
“know how” rather than on expensive 
machinery required in the Middle West. 

The profitableness of western farm 
lands, as all lands, has been capitalized 
in their selling price. As the home- 

(Continued on page 23) 








The heart of “little old Bagdad on the subway” — Times and Longacre 
Squares, New York City. Lazy people are warned to stay away from the 
nation’s metropolis. 


The other kind find here unlimited opportunity 
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omance and the 


Merchant 


By Paxton Hibben 


T was back in 1919. We were loaf- 
ing in the office of the American 
port officer at Constantinople, wait- 
ing for a chance at a job on a 

homebound ship. A motley lot, we 
were, at that: all of us ex-service men; 
all of us tempted by the sea and rosy 
prospects of a future in the American 
merchant service—and all of us with- 
out a berth, 6,000 miles from home in 
the worst hell-hole on earth. 

“The trouble is,” said the tall youth 
with a Maine accent, “that y’ get noth- 
in’ but limies over you on the big ships, 
and on the little ones, like as not the 
skipper’s a square-head with a red-ink 
license who can’t talk English, and the 
steward’s a Jap masqueradin’ as a Fili- 
pino an’ raking down so much graft 
on the stuff he buys that the chow ain’t 
fit to feed a dog. American, hell! The 
only thing American about the damned 
ships is the way they’re built. If they 
was houses, y’ could push ’em over with 
your hand.” 

“All these here Shipping Board guys 
’s limies, too,” broke in another lad 
with a pimply face. “They don’t want 
Americans—what they want is Chinks 
or Wops. If a skipper gets a chance 
to pick up a Portugee, he hauls you 
up to the Consulate and signs you off 
on a G. O. 45 as a danger to the health 
of the rest of the crew—and there y’ 





Marine 


are, in Massaua or Maranchao 
for the rest of your days. Ameri- 
can Consuls? Say, don’t make 
me laugh!” And he spat. 

All of which was, in part, just 
the usual bellyache of the A.E.F. 
—but in part, also, true. For a 
time after the war there were 
still many “red-ink licenses” held | 
by non-Americans who had been 
taken into the merchant fleet be- 
cause of a shortage of experienced | 


sea-going navigators. Most of 

these “square-heads” — Scandi- \ 
navians who knew their business 
—had served faithfully and could \ 


not decently be kicked out the \ 
moment the emergency was over. 

There were likewise a good many 

“limies”—British sailors—among 

the petty officers of the larger ships; 
still are, for that matter. But they, too, 
were there because they knew their jobs 
and had worked up to them through 
many years while, as yet, dependable 
Americans in sufficient numbers had not 
stuck to the sea long enough to sup- 
plant them. In the foreign offices of 
the Shipping Board, and especially 
among the agents employed by Ameri- 
can shipping in those early days, there 
were many Englishmen, old hands at 
the business of chasing cargoes, provid- 
ing fuel and supplies, and steering in- 








A square-rigger. Gone forever are 
the days when stately sailing vessels 
wandered from port to port. But we 
need shed no tears for them. Romance 
lives on in spite of their exit 


mi = 7 ‘7 




















fleet of Yankee ships ploughed the Seven Seas. 





Today Old Glory only occasionally flies in far-off ports 


© Galloway 
The harbor of Genoa, Italy, one of hundreds of ports where our flag was often seen in the days when a vast 
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experienced shipmasters 
through the reefs and shoals 
of piratical ship chandlers 
and profiteering repair 
firms. Moreover, it was 
obvious that not a few 
of these Englishmen were 
none too devoted to the suc- 
cess of American merchant 
shipping, and that they 
sould, and should, be profit- 
ably replaced. But by 
whom? Who in America 
knew the game as they? 

It is to our everlasting 
credit as an adaptable race 
that in the four years since 
that early period most of 
these conditions have al- 
tered. The red-ink licenses 
have disappeared; the men 
who run our ships are 
Americans and &5 percent 
of the crews are American, 
as well. In the twenty-six 
agencies which the Ship- 
ping Board _ maintains 
abroad, all the head men 
are Americans, and the 
minor employees who are 
not are there because they 
have to know the country 
and the language in order 
that the office may accom- 
plish what it is for. All of 
this has come about little 
by little, as a process of 
weeding out and adjust- 
ment, 














“To hear some people talk 
you would think ro Ameri- 
can had stepped foot in a 
ship since the Civil War,” 
said one of the oldest 
Americans in the shipping 
game. “We have had a merchant ma- 
rine right along—only for the last sixty 
years it has been under foreign flags.” 

What he meant was that Americans 
have gone to sea, Americans have en- 
gaged in shipping as a business, Ameri- 
cans have owned ships and operated 
them for their own account—but the 
ships were under foreign registry and 
the men who sailed them obeyed laws 
of other lands than the United States 
and took their orders from London in- 
stead of New York. Nevertheless, these 


the world’s tonnage. 


The docks at Southampton, England. Today Great Britain controls 33 percent of 
She is strong on the sea because every Englishman realizes the 


importance of a merchant marine 


men were there; and when an American 
merchant marine at last took on the 
shape of reality and not a dream, one 
by one they began to appear, to take 
the place for which their experience 
had fitted them in the upbuilding of 
American shipping. Now, there must 
be still more of them—from firemen to 
ship builders, from able seamen to 
commanders of great liners like the 
Leviathan, to go on with the work of 
conquering the seas, to spread out and 
build and man ships enough to carry 
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all our products to market and bring 
home all our foreign purchases, at 
need. They cannot be found in a night, 
these thousands of men at home on the 
Seven Seas; if they are to be ready to 
control the shipping that, economically, 
we must have in the next ten years, 
they must begin their apprenticeship 
now. Where are they coming from? 

Talking to Chairman Farley of the 
Shipping Board about these articles a 
few days agg, I asked him what he re- 
garded as the most important feature 
of the problem of our 
merchant marine to lay 
before the men of the 
Legion, I have listened 
to so much hot air about 
American shipping 
from so many well- 
meaning people in the 
| past four years—so 
| much flag waving and 
| dragging of patriotism 
| into a purely practical 
problem — that what 
Farley said came as & 
distinct shock, it was so 
different. 

“Make them see the 
romance of it,” he said; 
“the romance of an im- 
mense empire to create 
with their hands and 
their hrains—an em. 
nire vaster than the 
Tostdeatn Purchase, oF 
the great Northwest, or 
golden California of 





~ © Galloway 
In the Suez Canal. 
cut are American. 


Only one or, at most, two ships, out of a 


hundred using the narrow 
But annually millions of dollars’ worth of American-made goods go 
through the canal—in foreign ships 


49, or Texas, or still 
unknown Alaska, or the 
Philippines — a__ task 
(Contd. on page 20) 
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The Legion 
of the Vanquished 


“6 T is to be regretted that we sol- 
diers of Germany were not or- 
ganized into one national unit 
like your American Legion. We 

might have had a voice in our govern- 

ment. Yes, and we might have 
helped save the country from 


By Howard Mingos 





communism.” 

One hears remarks like that 
everywhere in Germany. The 
speaker still wore part of his 
uniform, as so many thou- 
sands do, not being able to buy 
clothing, though years of serv- 
ice since the Armistice have 
faded the blouses and torn the 
shoes until they are little bet- 
ter than sandals. The story 
of the veterans of the Imperial 
German Army has no hiatus. 
They have been going from 
bad to worse for years; in fact, 
ever since they returned from 
the front. Aside from the 
maimed, the majority of whom 
are compelled to beg for a liv- 
ing, they may be divided into 
two classes—those who are 
working and those who are 
not. 

They have a veteran’s or- 
ganization, to be sure. But 
one has to look for it. The 
headquarters at No. 2 Geis- 
bergstrasse, in Berlin, have 
that vacant appearance one 
associates with a Salvation 
Army headquarters on a Sat- 
urday night, with all hands 
down the street for the open- 
air meeting. The former offi- 
cer standing outside spoke 
casually of local conditions—- 
too casually, one thought, as if 
Germany in September did not 
matter, that there would be a 
change in October and another 
in November. He thought, as 
do all the others, that Christ- 
mas would find the country in 
the throes of communism. 








fact when the Kaiser left his 
hoard of provisions in the 
ancient palace of the Hohen- 
zollerns and departed from the 
country. 

All of which may account 
for the reception which greets 
the average American visiting 
Germany. As a rule it is 
superlatively cordial. Invari- 
ably one feels more at home in 
Germany than in the other 
North European states, where 
they look askance at all Amer- 
icans and what they choose to 
think are America’s war gains 
combined with unprecedented 
prosperity. ‘The North Euro- 
pean countries have suffered 
economically by reason of con- 
ditions inside Germany. Near- 
ly everybody who is not Ger- 
man thinks America should 
step in and help Germany in 
order to restore German trade 
to the Baltic. And strange to 
relate, one wearing an Amer- 
ican Legion button among 
Germans is met with the same 
courtesy that they might have 
extended to their allies. It 
would appear to the casual ob- 
server that they are making 
pathetic attempts to win 
America’s friendship and have 
her forget the years of 1917 
and 1918. 

The German veterans soon 
after the war organized into 
sections, the membership of 
each being confined to the 
members of a certain branch 
of the service; for example, 
the men of a regiment of in- 








And, like everybody else, he 
blamed the industrialists. 

“They have everything. No, 
the soldiers can do nothing. 
They are not organized. No, 
they did not lose caste because the war 
was lost. For the German armies were 
not defeated. The Government was de- 
feated. By whom? America, of course. 
First the American Armies, and, finally 
by your President Wilson and his four- 
teen points. The Government knew the 
war was lost when your Army came 
over. But the people did not know it, 
nor did we out on the front. But when 
the fourteen points came over, we all 
were glad. They ended the war. And 
we thought they would give us an op- 
portunity to come home and settle 
down again. But no—” 

There was no bitterness in his tone. 
Simply a matter of fact declaration, as 
though he were recalling a pleasant 
dream. Today Germany has an army 
of 100,000 as specified by the Treaty of 
Versailles. France has seven times as 
many under arms, Poland thrice Ger- 
many’s number, Czecko-Slovakia at least 
twice as many. We visited the bar- 


A corner of Niirnburg, showing the building in 


which the first watch was made 


racks of a once famous regiment of 
Uhlans. They are now mere boys, who 
might have averaged fifteen years of 
age in 1918. They would ordinarily be 
taken for the recruit regiment or a 
college cadet corps. Germany’s army 
made an impressive appearance this 
last summer—when their maneuvers 
were shown in motion pictures. But 
the correspondents observing them 
could not wax enthusiastic, for they 
knew the feeling behind the bayonets. 
It is anything but military. From 
Hamburg to Bavaria, from Berlin to 
the Ruhr and as far as the present 
boundaries of East Prussia, the aver- 
age German has had his fill of fighting. 
He does not even speak of revenge 
against France. At least we heard 
nothing of it. And neutral diplomats 
who have lived in Germany since the 
war say that the aggressive German is 
a person of the past. The taming of 
the black eagle was an accomplished 





fantry would organize and oc- 
cupy club rooms, while nearby 
would be a similar organiza- 
tion of engineers. In many of 
the small towns these meeting 
places are little more than tap-rooms 
where nightly the ex-soldiers gather 
for beer and sausages—if they have the 
price. 

After the revolution it appeared that 
the republic might survive the repara- 
tions questions and there was consider- 
able activity among the veterans at 
central headquarters in No, 2 Geisberg- 
strasse. Delegates at first attempted 
to set up a really national Legion under 
the name of Deutschen Landes Kriege- 
werbinde, the name by which it still 
is known. But from all accounts any 
aggressive policy was halted from the 
first because of political circumstances. 
The Government frowned on any ap- 
pearance of solidarity among the veter- 
ans, holding that such an organization 
would lend belief among foreign gov- 
ernments that German reserves were 
being maintained. 

Again, the republic was made up of 
(Continued on page 16) 
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EDITORIAL 


Navy Day 


HEN the President of the United States designates one 

of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year 
to honor some particular function of the State the occasion 
merits more than passing notice. This year, as last, Oc- 
tober 27th has been set aside as Navy Day. The honor is 
appreciated by the men still in the Navy as well as by the 
men and women who left the Navy after their war cruise. 
But the appreciation that is most desirable must come from 
the civilian population. It must come in the form of a 
better recognition of the accomplishments of the Navy in 
the past and of the problems that confront the Navy today 
and will confront the Navy in the future, 

The elder Theodore Roosevelt, on whose birthday Navy 
Day so appropriately was designed to fall, may be called 
the father of our new Navy. His determination that 
America’s first line of defense should be second to none, 
his unfailing devotion to the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose, the tremendous popular sympathy his advocacy of a 
better Navy aroused—these things give his birthday peculiar 
significance to our marine military. They help the general 
public to a keener appreciation. And otherwise this appre- 
ciation can be stimulated, We may recall the glorious 
traditions (quick—what famous American battle slogans do 
you recall immediately?) which always have been taught 
of the Navy. It seems to many that the necessity of our 
Navy, so wonderfully argued by Roosevelt and Captain 
Mahan, has not been pressed home by constant reiteration 
so well since those two gave up their lives of service. 

Navy Day is designed to recall our pride. We, as a 
nation, are almost as much a seafaring people as an agri- 
cultural or industrial people. The glory of our marine 
accomplishments offers many of the brightest pages of the 
world’s history. The skill and bravery of our sailors has 
never been questioned. It is the purpose behind Navy Day 
that these things should not merely go unquestioned, but 
that they should forever go unforgotten. 

One thing more: There may be here and there in the 
nation a tendency to call Navy Day an incongruity in the 
face of the limitation of naval armaments treaty to which 
we have agreed. There is no incongruity. Where can 
there be inconsistency in patriotic instruction that glorifies 
tradition and exalts efficiency? A day set aside for our 
Navy cannot and is not intended to increase the number 
of our battleships beyond the limit to which we have pledged 
our honor. But it can help convince an apathetic public 
and a frequently recalcitrant Congress that we should, in 
the interest of essential safety, keep up to the limit. And 
it should convince the nation that our Navy’s purpose in 
existence is not fulfilled by standards that satisfy the rest 
of the world. A bigger Navy we may not ask, but a better 
Navy we shall always seek. 


Fragile Humanity 


RMY medical boards who have examined some 12,000 

officers of the regular establishment report that three- 
fourths of the total—9,007, to be exact—disclosed physical 
defects regarded as of sufficient importance to warrant 
notation. The most numerous shortcomings are not very 
serious and would not be likely to deprive the country of 
the service of the officers concerned in the event of an 
emergency. Abnormalities of the nose and throat are noted 
in 159 cases per thousand; abnormalities of the mouth, gums 
and teeth in 146 cases per thousand; 139 officers per thou- 
sand are overweight; 106 per thousand are suffering from 
pes planus. which is only a highbrow name for flat feet; 
100 per thousand are afflicted with arterial hypertension, 


a much more highbrow name for high blood pressure, and 
95 per thousand have defective vision. 

A man might enjoy all of these ailments at the same 
time and still be able to keep his flat feet a safe distance 
from the grave’s edge, but no man can have them, or any 
one of them, and consider himself a perfect physical speci- 
men. Yet if physical defects are so numerous in a body 
of Americans with whom excellent physique is generally 
associated—in whom, in fact, the tradition of a sound body 
is firmly planted by training and discipline from their very 
entrance into the service—what must be the situation in 
other lines of endeavor? What, for instance, would medical 
experts have to report if they examined 12,000 lawyers, 
ministers, teachers? What would their conclusions be after 
an investigation of the persons of 12,000 physicians? 

If Diogenes, swinging his lantern through the streets 
in search of an honest man, had switched his efforts to an 
attempt to locate a physically perfect human, he would 
have set himself the harder task. The marvel is not that 
the army medical examiners found 9,000 officers with some 
physical imperfections, but that they found 3,000 without 
any. 


Our National Parks and Some Others 


MILLION and a half Americans—one out of every hun- 
<4 dred of us—visited during the just-closed 1923 season 
the thirty-one national parks and monuments which Con- 
gress has set aside in perpetuity as the playgrounds of the 
nation. Yellowstone and Yosemite alone were hosts to more 
than a sixth of the total of visitors, sharing them almost 
evenly between them, but Rocky Mountain National Park 
in Colorado leads the list, thanks to the longer season it 
enjoys and its greater accessibility. 

The figures are impressive. But how insignificant they 
would appear alongside a census of the year’s visitors to 
Central Park in New York, Fairmount Park in Philadel- 
phia, Lincoln in Chicago, Golden Gate in San Francisco! 
Even the common in some tiny New England village located 
on a main-traveled motor rood could report a worthy com- 
parison in the number of tourists whose it has de- 
lighted this summer during their brief transit past its 
elm-shaded expanse. 

It is no fault of our national parks, of course, that they 
are far from the centers of population. Pioneers could 
hardly have been expected to establish great cities at the 
bases of five-thousand-foot precipices, nor are sequoias the 
ideal shade tree for a bungalow site. We are proud of our 
national parks; we rejoice that Nature in her bounty has 
scattered so much of her grandeur and her beauty within 
our borders, even if most of us must live and die without 
ever setting eyes on these the most lavish of her exhibits. 
But let us not forget that a green half-acre within sound of 
clanging car bells and strident factory whistles is the real 
playground of America. 


General Wood’s latest parcel of troubles seems to have 
come in a genuine Manila wrapper. 


eyes 


PO GE 


The development of the Coast-to-Coast air mail ought 
to add an army of recruits to the people who say, “Drop 
me a line sometime.” 

Retail dealers in army and navy surplus goods are sell- 
ing condiment cans at five cents apiece. Cannot the Gov- 
ernment take steps to put a stop to this extortion? 
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Why Boxing Was Invented 
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Mayor James M. Curley of Boston fastens a chest protector on Legionnaire 
Christy Mathewson at a benefit baseball game which produced two thou- 
sand dollars for tuberculous veterans 


Paris Post Gives Transatlantic 
Rovers the Gate 


T is a chilly wind that blows from Paris 

today for the former doughboy globe 
trotter who is planning a trip to France 
on his nerve. Paris Post of The American 
Legion sends word, first, that employment 
for foreigners in France is almost an im- 
possibility in the case of newcomers who 
have no business connections with Amer- 
ican concerns, and, second, that the 
stranded man who has rashly permitted 
himself to go broke in the confidence that 
“somebody will help him” is absolutely out 
of luck. After three years of trying to 
do what it could to help even undeserving 
“professional tourists,” in addition to giv- 
ing aid to needy service men having a good 
reason for being in France, Paris Post 
has hung out the “yes, we have no money” 
sign. 

The post decided on a radical change of 
policy at a meeting several weeks ago when 
figures were presented showing that in a 
period of two years—1920 and 1921—it 
had spent 200,000 francs for relief, mostly 
in helping former service men, many of 
them with wives, to return to the United 
States, and that it had spent the addi- 
tional sum of 65,000 francs for this pur- 
pose up to July, 1922, when it combined 
its relief activities with those of the Amer- 


ican Aid Society in Paris. This combina- 
tion, however, did not relieve the strain 
on the post’s treasury, for practically every 
week men dropped into the post’s head- 
quarters and asked aid. Judged by even 
the most sympathetic standards, a large 
percentage of these requests were unjusti- 
fiable. It became apparent to the post 
that it had gained a reputation for in- 
discriminate generosity, and that the news 
had gone far. In _ self-defense the post 
decided to do what it could to warn all 
possible future spongers on its good na- 
ture. Hence it adopted a resolution tem- 
porarily suspending all relief work. It 
decided it would always be able to care 
for the undeniably worthy buddy in some 
way, but for the transatlantic rover here- 
after the stony stare and the gate will be 
the only output. 

The post’s action was inspired largely 
by a condition which arose during the sum- 
mer, when many service men who had 
shipped as stewards, waiters and deck 
hands on transatlantic liners simply neg- 
lected to go back aboard their ships at the 
first European port they touched. With 
what money they had they set out to see 
Europe. As their purses neared emptiness 
they headed for Paris, arriving usually 
dead broke. It is estimated that several 
hundred of them are still floating about 
Europe. 
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Christy Mathewson Helps Raise 
Funds for T.B. Patients 


MHRISTY MATHEWSON does not for- 
. get. When the most famous pitcher 
of baseball history was winning his fight 
against tuberculosis at Saranac Lake he 
became a member of Saranac Post of The 
American Legion, and he became a friend 
of the scores of other service men of the 
World War who, like himself, were strug. 
gling to throw off disease and get back to 
every-day life. When Christy Mathewson 
recovered his health and became president 
of the Boston Braves, he carried with him 
back into active baseball a desire to do 
something to help his fellow-sufferers, And 
now he has done something. 

Mathewson helped the Massachusetts de- 
partment of the Legion arrange a benefit 
baseball game between the Boston Braves 
and the Pittsburgh Pirates, the proceeds to 
be used for the benefit of tuberculous vet- 
erans. This game added $1,000 to the 
treasury of Matty’s own post at Saranac 
and yielded almost another thousand dol- 
lars which the Massachusetts department 
has set aside as a permanent tuberculous 
patient fund. 

The Massachusetts department hopes that 
it can make a benefit game by major league 
teams an annual event. 


October 26th Is the Big, Night; 
Tune In on WJZ 


HE second “Legion Night on the Air’ 

radio program conducted by Alfred 
Wilson Post of Brooklyn, New York, will be 
broadcast October 26th from nine to 11:30 
p.m., Eastern standard time, from WJZ 
(455 meters), the Radio Corporation of 
America’s powerful station in New York 
City. The tentative program was printed 
in the Weekly of October 12th. Members 
of Wilson Post are anxious to learn how 
many hospitals sheltering disabled veter- 
ans listen in, as after the first “Legion 
Night on the Air” held last month many 
letters were received from hospitals. Bud- 
dies in hospital are asked to write T. K. 
Hastings of Wilson Post, 905 East 38th 
Street, Brooklyn, and give their listening- 
in experiences. 


The Legion's Own Mail Order 
House: The Emblem Division 


vv . know the way the writers of the 
modern romances of business start 
their stories in the magazines devoted to 
the culture of ambition. This way: “Four 
years ago William Whoopus was turning 
a monkey wrench eight hours a day on 
Part 1346 in a flivver factory. Today he 
owns a fleet of limousines and a mansion 
and the biggest department store in Min- 
neago.” Add the details of the “big idea” 
and the “miracle of success.” It is an old 
story, but always good. 

Four years ago The American Legion 
began an ‘experiment in co-operation. Out 
of that experiment has grown an estab- 
lished national mail order business which 
annually has a turnover of a quarter of 2 
million dollars. Four years ago, to meet 
the needs of the rapidly growing Legion, 
a National Emblem Division was started 
at National Headquarters in Indianapolis. 
Every member of the Legion at that time 
automatically became a stockholder of that 
mail order business, and every new mem- 
ber of the Legion since that time has be- 
come a stockholder. Equally important, 
every present and future member of the 
Legion at the time the Emblem Division 
started was rated as a potential customer 
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of the Legion’s mail order business. Every 
member is a customer in fact also, for his 
lapel emblem came from its stocks, if he 
pever bought anything else from his own 
concern. 

The Legion's mail order business is just 
like other high grade commercial enter- 
prises which sell by mail, aside from its 
co-operative ownership and the fact that 
its only customers are also its owners. It 
functions in the same way as other mail 
order houses. It places contracts with 
manufacturers for the scores of articles 
it sells—lapei buttons, rings, flags and 
banners, grave markers, ceremonial 
badges, electric sign lamps, and book-ends, 
to mention only a few. It keeps on hand 

National Headquarters stocks of all 
these articles sufficient to meet anticipated 
demands. 

Advertising is the foundation of the Em- 
blem Division’s success, just as it is for 
private concerns. When it gets the goods 
in its vaults and on its shelves, all that 
remains to be done is to let Legionnaires 
know that they are for sale. Easy enough 

the Emblem Division puts an advertise- 
ment in The American Legion Weekly, and 
what is more, pays the standard rate 
charged outside concerns. The last ad run 
by the division was for automobile radia- 
tor emblems. It sold four hundred of them 
within forty-eight hours after the ad ap- 
peared. All orders were by mail. Except 
for sales to the people who work at 
Headquarters, and for a group of official 
\merican Legion jewelers, the Emblem Di- 
vision never sold anything in any other 
way. And the business always has stock 
ready for delivery. 

The profits of the division go right into 
the Legion’s treasury, mostly to pay for 
service work. Last year the profits 
amounted to $51,268.13, and this year they 
will also hit the $50,000 mark a wallop. 
Not bad on a turnover of $267,622.37—but 
made possible only by buying in large 
quantities and selling in the same way. 

The Emblem Divisign was established in 
the winter of 1919 by George H. Rennick, 
hen Assistant National Adjutant. It 
started slowly with three employes. Mr. 
Rennick was himself manager for some 
time. Then E. O. Marquette became di- 
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the mark in field meets in 1981? 


LOOK AHEAD, BUDDY.—How many Legionnaires will be able to toe 
When, on Labor Day just past, Joseph 


G. Jeckering, K. of C. secretary and member of the Welfare Committee 
of the Legion in Ohio, staged a field meet for the veterans of °61, 98 and 
"18 at the National Military Home in Dayton, these five boys of 61 entered 


the 25-yard dash. 


William F. Farris, 78-year-old vet of the Civil War, 


won the race. He is the determined-looking youngster second from the left 


rector, a year after the business was es- 
tablished, and he has been on the job since. 
Today the Emblem Division employs five 
Legionnaires and four members of the 
Auxiliary. 

Official jewelers were given their jobs 
when National Headquarters began to real- 
ize the disadvantage of purchasing high 
grade jewelry by the mail order plan. 
Eventually there will be an official jeweler 
in every community having Legion post, 
it is hoped. They are appointed only on 
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Henry G. Fix Post of Garretson, South Dakota, didn’t have to put fire 
escapes on its new clubhouse 


the recommendation of Legion posts. 
Their sales are limited to the finer 
articles of jewelry only. 


Trench Architecture Solves 
Fost Clubhouse Problem 


} ENRY G. FIX POST of Garretson, 

South Dakota, for a while led the 
life of a goldfish. If it was ever seen in 
public, it was always out in plain view— 
in a parade, at a funeral, or meeting in a 
borrowed lodge-room. It fairly yearned 
for a clubhouse, but the post treasury was 
a lean mixture and the town bankers were 
skeptical, as is the way of bankers. The 
post had one good chance. It had an option 
on a large hotel building with a low price 
quoted. But the bankers only looked sym- 
pathetic. Somebody suggested that the post 
get a tent—pretty good comedy considering 
the South Dakota climate. 

Then another humorist suggested a dug- 
out. And that wasn’t so funny as it 
sounded. For in Garretson was an aban- 
doned building formerly used by the town’s 
lighting plant. A one-story concrete-block 
structure, it hugged the ground like a 
mushroom. It was just the place to fit up, 
post members concluded, so they drove a 
bargain with the town officials. When they 
got through fixing it up, with the aid of 
the Auxiliary, the Dugout—that’s what they 
call it now—reminded everyone of the tales 
of luxury in the trenches we read about in 
1918. 

But the main point is that Henry G. Fix 
Post got its clubhouse. It got a building it 
could maintain economically, and one that 
met all its needs. It now lays claim to the 
most comfortable Legion home in its State, 
and it must back up that claim, because it 
has practically a one hundred percent mem- 
bership among the service men of the com- 
munity. The photo shows the camouflage 
painting, which would fool even a cyclone. 
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This chart is a concise history of the whole hospital situation since 1919. The peak was reached in March, 
1922, since when, except for a brief rise last spring, the figure has steadily declined. 

slow but steady increase in the number of neuro-psychiatric cases requiring hospital attention 


Note, however, the 











The Present Situation of the Disabled Veteran 
and the Outlook for His Future 


WASHINGTON, OcT. 1ITH. 
HAVE . letter from the managing 
I editor of The American Legion Weekly 
cing me “summary of the dis- 
abled situation in words of one syllable for 


+ 


to write a 


the comprehension of the person who doesn’t 
know there was a war.” In one sense a 
monosyllabic form of expression would con- 
stitute a fitting and efficacious vehicle for 


such an account. Words of one syllable are 
simple words, and the disabled situation is 
getting to be a simple proposition—simple, 
that is, to what it used to be. Yet I must 
beg not to be required to follow the editor’s 
instructions too literally, because, in the 


first place, they were not imparted in words 


of one syllable, and, in the second place, 
such a form of treatment might be mislead- 
ing. Though the disabled situation is ge‘- 
ting simple it is not so simple as all that 
just yet. It is not monosyllabic, so to 
speak. There is really a good deal more 
to be done before things are on the plane 
that the Legion has been working toward 
since 1919. 

The present trend toward simplicity began 
last March when Frank T. Hines became 
director of the Veterans Bureau. When 
Hines took charge the situation was as 
complicated as a centipede’s pants. This 
was the result of four years of misman- 
agement of the veteran rehabilitation prob- 


lem. The situation was so bad when 
General Hines took charge that an investi- 
gation of the affairs of the Bureau was 
ordered by the Senate. A committee headed 
by Senator Reed of Pennsylvania was ap- 
pointed to conduct the investigation. Major 
General John F. O’Ryan, a New York 
lawyer, commander of the Twenty-seventh 
division in France, was employed as coun- 
sel for the committee. Later in this article 
I shall speak of that committee’s work so 
far, but at this juncture let me insert 2 
passage from a statement of the situation 
which Vice-chairman John Thomas Taylor 
of the Legion’s National Legislative Com- 
mittee wrote out after a recent talk with 
General O’Ryan: 

“General O’Ryan stated that a large pro- 
portion of the time of his workers had 
been spent investigating charges of inef- 
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ficiency, waste, mismanagement and graft 
in connection with the Bureau’s operation, 
the purchase and sale of supplies, and the 
location and erection of hospitals for the 
lisabled. He stated that, should any cases 
brought to light where the Committee 
believed dishonesty had been practiced, 
prosecution would follow. 

“It is his intention, he said, to subdivide 
these cases upon presentation to the sena- 
torial committee. In some the evidence is 
iot sufficient to determine the underlying 
motives actuating the persons participating 
n these transactions. In such cases the 
exact facts, with recommendations, will be 
placed before the committee. In a number 
1f these cases, General O’Ryan said that 
if no actual dishonesty had been involved, 
the representatives of the Bureau displayed 
the most astounding ignorance, trustful- 
ness, and lack of business ability, while the 
persons on the outside with whom they 
transacted government business appeared 
o be men determined upon making the 
best bargain possible for themselves. In 
it least two cases, General O’Ryan believes 
from informal information he has received 
to date that actual dishonesty is involved. 
Investigations of these cases will be pressed 
to the limit in order to determine the exact 


facts.” 
Progress Under Hines 


HESE eriticisms apply to times prior to 
4 last March, when General Hines be- 
came director of the Veterans Bureau. Mr. 
Taylor continues: 

“General O’Ryan stated that there has 
been a great improvement in the adminis- 
tration of the Veterans Bureau under the 
administration of General Hines. He has 
guietly and effectively brought about a 
great deal of progress, General O’Ryan 
said, simplifying methods, cutting red tape 
and eliminating waste, expediting relief and 
giving personal and intensive study to the 
constructive problems which he faces and 
which must be solved before the Veterans 
Bureau can be said to function effectively. 

“General O’Ryan said that it has been 
his policy to conduct the investigation with 
the question of aiding the disabled men in 
mind as the primary consideration. Accord- 
ingly, as cases of injustice and malad- 
ministration have been unearthed, he has 
immediately reported these to Director 
Hines, so that the matters could be straight- 
ened out without delay. However, he states 
that these actions will be enumerated in 
his report to the senatorial committee. He 
gave as his opinion, from the experience 
gained in the investigation to date, that 
the creation of special committees in both 
houses of Congress, especially in the Senate, 
to care for veterans’ affairs would be of 
great assistance in solving the problems of 
the disabled veteran of the World War, 
both from a legislative and an adminis- 
trative viewpoint.” 

For seven months Hines has been mak- 
ing complicated matters simple, replacing 
incompetence with efficiency, substituting 
economy for waste. The greatest atten- 
tion has been drawn to the hospital situa- 
tion because there conditions were worst 
and the disabled men suffered most because 
of it. 

Six hundred and forty thousand men 
were discharged from the military and 
naval services with disabilities in-excess of 
ten percent. An active ten percent dis- 
ability entitles a veteran to hospital treat- 
ment and compensation. Not all of these 
642,000 veterans have received or have 
needed hospital treatment since their dis- 
charge. Three hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand of them, however, have received such 
treatment, and the average time spent in 
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hospital by each of them has been eighty 
days. This many men have received treat- 
ment, a greater number have needed it, 
but how great a number no one can say. 
It has only been within the last year that 
practically every deserving disabled veteran 
in the country has been assured of a bed 
in a hospital in case he needed one. In the 
first years after the Armistice thousands 
of such men were unattended or given 
wretched attendance, and many died as the 
result of this neglect. The Legion found 
disabled veterans in insane asylums, alms- 
houses and jails when they should have 
been in hospitals, but there were no hos- 
pitals to be had. 

In November of 1919, a year after the 
Armistice, only 7,000 veterans were in hos- 
pitals under the direction of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, which the Veterans 
Bureau absorbed in 1921. The Legion 
began its campaign for more and better 
facilities. All over the country thousands 
of wounded and sick veterans were getting 
worse, and some of them dying, through 
sheer neglect. The Government started 
building hospitals and contracting for beds 
in existing hospitals to take care of im- 
mediate needs. 


The Curve Points Up 


Y August, 1920,the number of veterans 

in hospitals had jumped to 20,000. 
There it stuck for five months. In Decem- 
ber of 1920 the curve began to move up- 
ward, continuing from week to week and 
month to month almost without recession 
until March of 1922, when there were 31,000 
veterans in hospitals, tolerably well ac- 
commodated but still lacking much that was 
to be desired—in some localities very much 
indeed. March of 1922 marks the peak of 
hospitalization this far—perhaps the peak 
for all time, speaking of disabilities directly 
traceable to service origin. Since then the 
number of men in hospitals has decreased. 
By December of 1922 it was down to just 
below 25,000. Then it went up, and last 
March the figure had risen above 26,000. 
Since then there has been a steady decline, 
and as this is written there are 23,439 men 
in hospitals. 

Of these 23,439 patents 9,208 are af- 
flicted with tuberculosis, 9,302 with mental 
and nervous disorders and 3,929 with gen- 
eral ailments. It is important to note that, 
though the total number of patients has 
dropped from 31,000 to 23,000 in nineteen 
months, there are more veterans in hos- 
pitals suffering from neuro - psychiatric 
troubles than ever before. 

Only a comparatively slight decrease has 
taken place in the tuberelosis wards. The 
peak for tuberculous patients was reached 
in January of last year, when there were 
12,000 of them in institutions. The big 


drop is among general medical and surgical 
cases. Since January, 1922, the number has 
fallen from nearly 10,000 to 3,900, 
Tuberculous and neuro-psychiatric cases, 
therefore, present the greater problem, and 
the number of tuberculous cases is decreas- 
ing while neuro-psychiatric cases are on the 
increase This will probably be altered, 
however, when—as is confidently hoped— 
Congress will soon change the law making 
more tuberculous veterans admissible to 
government hospitals. At present a veteran 
who has not been examined’ and found 


afflicted with tuberculosis within thirty-six 
months after discharge cannot be taken 
into a government hospital This ruling 


has denied treatment to many who should 
have it. . 

As a matter of fact, Director Hines told 
me that he intended recommending to Con- 
gress that the hospitals be 
thrown open to all deserving veterans who 
may need treatment, whether their ail- 
ments are traceable to a service origin or 


government 


not. Some discrimination would have to 
be exercised in the execution of such a 
policy, of course The Director explained 
that a sufficient reserve of vacant beds 
would have to be kept to care for bonafide 
bureau beneticiaries—-veterans 
bility is of service origin—who will always 
have first call on the Government’s facili- 
ties. Hines has been prompted to make 
this proposal because he says he thinks the 
Government bears a continuing obligation 
to its defenders and furthermore because 
there are plenty of vacant hospital beds 
now which could be put into use without 
greatly increasing the overhead charges. 


9,185 Vacant Beds 


HERE are at present 9,185 vacant beds 

in government hospitals. Most of these 
beds could be put into immediate use if 
sick veterans who are eligible to govern- 
ment hosp:talization would apply. Thirty- 
three hundred of these beds are for general 
medical and surgical patients, 4,700 are for 
tuberculous patients, and about 1,000 are 
for mental patients—no great over-supply 
there. Still, the country hasn’t a satisfac- 
tory hospital system, though it is one hun- 
dred percent better than it was three years 
ago. 

The Legion is largely responsible for 
this. Over strenuous opposition it has ob- 
tained $34,000,000 in hospital appropriations 
within that time. If this money had been 
properly administered things probably would 
have been all right, but it was not properly 
administered. Some of the extravagance, 
incompetence and dishonesty General O’Ryan 
speaks about hampered the hospital build- 
ing program. But the situation has looked 
up since Hines took hold, and in another 
year all projects now building will be com- 
plete. Director Hines believes this will 
give the Government sufficient facilities to 
take care of all of the disabled service men 
who will ever need attention with the ex- 
ception of neuro-psychiatric patients in 
Pennsylvania. He says additional facilities 
of this character probably will be required 
there. 

Of the 23,000 men in hospital 16,000 are 
in government owned and managed hospi- 
tals and 7,000 in contract hospitals. Next 
to the total neglect of thousands of veterans 
who could get no medical attention of any 
kind, the worst evil of the hospital situa- 
tion used to be the contract system. At 
times half of the veterans who got hospi- 
talization at all got it by being farmed out 
to private institutions operated for profit 
or to staté, county and municipal institue 
tions also often operated for profit or 
where veterans were received as charity 
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patients. The Legion fought hard against 
the contract system, and the Weekly re- 
peatedly has exposed its abuses. The State 
of Ohio was a bad offender. In 1920 it 
cared for several hundred mental patients 
and collected about $550 each for their care, 
on which it made a profit of about $200 
each. But this situation has improved 
steadily for three years, and now Director 
Hines says the contract hospitals now car- 
ing for ex-service men all are of a high 
order, and that in some of them the patients 
are getting better care than they could 
get at a government hospital. Independent 
investigation by the Legion bears out this 
assertion. 

The administration of government hos- 
pitals also has been improved. Dr. L. B. 
Rogers, chief of the medical division of the 
Bureau, says he is receiving fewer com- 
plaints from hospital officials, from patients 
and from the Legion. He thinks this is 
yood evidence that things are in better 
shape. 

‘ great many people have found it hard 
to understand why the disabled veteran 
should have been neglected all these years 
when the Government has spent so much 
money to care for him. The answer may 
be found in some of General O’Ryan’s re- 
marks about incompetence and extrava- 
gance. General O’Ryan is correct on that 
score. Director Hines has not only greatly 
enlarged the direct benefits to the veteran 
but he has reduced the operating expenses 
of the Veterans Bureau enormously. The 
Bureau is operating now for about $15,000,- 
000 a year less than it was operating last 
March. Its appropriation for the current 
year was $428,000,000. 

A forthcoming development of interest in 
the Bureau’s affairs will be the long-de- 
layed hearings of the Reed senatorial com- 
mittee. As things have turned out the 
mission of that committee has been altered 
a great deal. When the investigation was 
decreed the Bureau was in very bad shape, 
and the administration of Charles R. Forbes, 
who preceded Hines as director, had blown 
up with a bang that was heard from Cape 
Cod to the Golden Gate. The Bureau 
needed straightening out, and it was thought 
that a Congressional investigation was 
needed to do the job. 

The American Legion, in fact, brought 
about the investigation. But the Legion 
and everyone else reckoned without con- 
sidering what this fellow Hines would do. 
As far as the Bureau is concerned now 
there is no more need of a Congressional 
investigation of it than there is of an in- 
vestigation of the Washington monument. 
Congressional investigations are apt to be 
political and their benefits very meager. 
The good they do is frequently counter- 
balanced by the evil they do by making an 
issue, such as the disabled issue, which 
should be kept free from politics, a vehicle 
for political propaganda. 

General O’Ryan, head of the investigat- 
ing forces for the Reed committee, says 
Hines has about put the Bureau on its feet. 
O’Ryan has helped Hines in this respect. 
He has called shortcomings to the Director’s 
attention as they have been found instead 
of treasuring them up until the committee 
opens its hearings. As a result Hines has 
eliminated them about as fast as they have 
been brought to his attention. Then Hines 
has investigated the Bureau on his own 
hook, too. 

It is expected that the committee will 
begin its hearings the last of this month 
and will finish up by the first of the year. 
If Hines’s administration gets a clean bill 
of health—as it will—about the only thing 
to engross the committee’s attention will 
be ancient history. Some of this may make 


interesting reading. It may result in in- 
dictments for fraud, General O’Ryan has 
intimated. If there have been frauds the 
public should know of them and the guilty 
should be punished, and if any moneys be- 
longing to the disabled have been misap- 
plied they should be recovered if possible. 
But this should be done in a spirit of 
service to the veteran and not of sensation- 
alism for its own sake or for the manu- 
facture of political capital—two exercises 
which sometimes engage the attention of 
Congressional investigators on the eve of 
the quadrennial “political year.” 
M. J. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











T looks like a big Armistice this year. 

Armistice Day is an ideal time for a 
reunion—most of the outfits listed below 
seem to think so anyway. 

200TH -201ST (LATER 496TH -497TH) AERO 
Saqnpns.—Annual dinner planned for early Decem- 
ber in New York City. Address William W. 
Mitchell, 522 Fifth av., New York City. 

308TH Am. Tr.—Reunion, Cleveland, O., Nov. 
10, 11. Address Frank G. Steuber, Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., cor. E, 46th st. and Euclid 
av., Cleveland. 

F. H. 334.—First reunion, Robinson, IIl., Nov. 
10, 11. Address Roy E. Nelson, Palestine, Il. 

5ist Pioneer INF.—Opinions of former mem- 
bers sought regarding reunion at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in 1924. Address David H. Walsh, Room 
27, 119 State st., Albany. 

1lltH INF.—Annual reunion, 111th Inf. Of- 
ficers’ Assn., Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nov. 9, 10. Address Capt. Cedric C. Benz, 124 
North Linden st., Pittsburgh. Co. E of regi- 
ment will hold fifth annual reunion Nov. 10th 
at 18th Regt. Armory, Pittsburgh. Address Ben 
Prager, 326 Third av., Pittsburgh. 

First Gas Rect. (30TH ENGrs.)—Reunion at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md., Nov. 10-12. 
Send advance notice stating time of arrival to 
Commanding Officer, Edgewood Arsenal, which 
is on Pennsylvania Railroad main line and may 
be reached by local trains between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

Announcements for this column must be re- 


ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 





STATE CONVENTIONS 











WEST VIRGINIA 


AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT LIMITATION: Urged that 
President use his good offices to invite all great 
powers to send representatives to a conference 
to be held in this, or some other, country to 
reach agreement limiting air armaments. 

AMERICANISM: Endorsed action of department 
executive committee condemning activities of 
American Civil Liberties Union in West Vir- 
ginia. 

AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: Urged posts to co- 
operate with Weekly in effort to place Legion's 
magazine in homes of non-member citizens. 

LEGISLATION: Tabled resolution that depart- 
ment recommend to governor creation of an ex- 
service men's bureau. 

MEMORIALS: Urged governor and Legislature to 
use influence to bring about establishment of 
memorial to be incorporated in new state capitol. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS: Deplored depletion in ranks 
of Army to 105,000 men and pledged support to 
compaign for recruits. Went on record as fa- 
voring standing Army of 150,000. Approved re- 
establishment of National Guard and Reserve 
Corps. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Thanked governor and Legis- 
lature for appropriating $100,000 for relief of 
disabled and indigent veterans. Approved plan 
to acquire state parks. 

ORGANIZATION: Adopted resolution requiring 
each district commander to visit every post in 
his district at some open meeting and report 
immediately to department commander result of 
his visit and condition of each post. 

PuysicaAL Epucation: Urged co-operation by 
local, state and Federal authorities in establish- 
ing universal physical education for the nation’s 
school children, 


Post Starts Contest to Enroll 
1924 Members Early 


HE Battle of the Argonne was won 

before it started, in the many months 
of intensive training that preceded it, and 
on the same principle Hilton U. Brown, 
Jr., Post of Indianapolis, Indiana, intends 
to win a complete victory in its 1924 mem- 
bership campaign before next New Year's 
Day. With four months remaining in 
1923, the post early in September began 
a contest designed to bring the post into 
line on January 1, 1924, with a paid-up 
1924 membership of two hundred. Dr. 
Carl Herther, post treasurer, added na- 
tional interest to the contest by paying his 
advance dues and obtaining for himself 
the first 1924 membership card to be issued 
in the whole country. 

The post has been divided into two teams 
for the renewal contest, each team having 
been formed about an old guard composed 
of ten of the most active members of the 
post. The remaining post members, those 
“not quite so active,” were divided equally 
between the two teams. Each team will 
strive to win under a system of point 
scoring. One hundred points will be 
awarded for each present, past or new 
member who pays his dues for 1924. 
enty-five points will be credited for each 
member attending a post meeting and fifty 
for each member at the weekly post 
luncheon. Each team wili be credited with 
the total number of points awarded to its 
members. When the contest ends, on De- 
cember 31, 1923, the team having the 
highest number of points will be declared 
the winner. The losing team will provide 
a banquet. 

The post’s commander, adjutant and fi- 
nance officer will constitute a board of 
referees to govern the contest. A _ gold 
Legion emblem signet ring will be awarded 
to the member making the highest individ- 
ual score and to the captain of the win- 
ning team. Each member scoring one thou- 
sznd or more points will be awarded a gold 
lapel emblem. 


Sev- 


Need Any Condiment Cans? 
Uncle Will Sell 


FTER a veteran has viewed dozens of 
f overstocked so-called Army and Navy 
stores in villages, towns and cities all over 
the country, it comes as sort of a shock to 
find out that the office of the Quartermaster 
General is still engaged in disposing of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of surplus prop- 
erty. Auction sales of surplus property 
have been recently held in Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, and Brooklyn, New York, and dur- 
ing October sales were or will be held at 
Q.M. depots as follows: Chicago, Illinois, 
October 18th; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
October 24th, and San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, October 30th. 

These sales will include items of clothing 
and equipage, general supplies, textiles— 
everything from tent pins to garden hose, 
from condiment cans to combat wagons, 
from life rafts to electric motors. Cata- 
logues covering each sale and giving full 
information about the goods to be sold— 
description, quantity, location of material, 
terms and conditions of sale—may be se- 
cured by addressing the Quartermaster 
Supply Officer at the places mentioned 
above. 

None of the material will be sold by nego- 
tiation to individuals. Legionnaires at- 


tending these sales, whether as individuals 
or as representatives of their posts, will 
be required to bid on the lots in the same 
manner as the general public. 
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The Modern Sportsman 
“Have a good hunting trip?” 
“Rotten. Ran out of booze and fost two 
hundred playing poker.” 


The Lesser Evil 
“John!” screamed Mrs. Peckmoore in the 
stillncss of the night, as somebody stumbled 
over «2 lower stair. “Is that you?” 
“No, m’dear,” called back Mr. Peckmoore 
a trifle unsteadily. “I’m a burglar. Call 
the police.” 


Party’s Getting Tame 

De Kid Himself: 
ride--I’m harmless.” 
De Poifeck Lady: “Aw, fer de love o’ 
Pete, who wants to go out for a ride wit’ 


a guy what’s harmless?” 


“Aw, c’mon out fer a 








About three seconds after the lights were 
extinguished was enough for Perkins. 
Thinking to end the agony as soon as pos- 
sible, he climbed into the fireplace, crept 
part way up the chimney and fired. 

Jessup dropped dead at his feet. 


No Case At All, At All 
“T hear yer Pat’s in coort ag’in fer 
fightin’, Mrs. Murphy.” 
“Yis—but he’d orter git off aisy this 
time. They’re bury’n the main witness 
agin’ him.” 


Stereotyped Formula 
Having selected a spark plug wrench 
from his tool box, the dentist walked up 
to the front of his car. 
“Now open your mouth real wide, please,” 
he remarked absently. 


Appreciation 


I wished to show her that chivalry lingers; 

She was a charmer both stately and fair; 

I pressed my lips to her nicotined fingers; 

I with much courtesy brought her a 
chair. 


I fetched a glass with a heart-thrilling 
tinkle; 
I felt the touch of her cool fingertips 
As she took the glass with her eyes all 
a-twinkle, 
And laughingly lifted it to her red lips. 


I was attentive—there’s no denying. 
Chivalry gets ‘em; they fall for it—but 
While I was thinking thus, I heard her 


sighing: f : 
“Please tell me, Gladys; is this guy a 
nut?” —Edgar Daniel Kramer 


Limerick 


There once was a maiden antique, 
Who went to the movies each wique. 

She would have gone more, 

But, alas, she was pore, 
And it seems she could not catch a shique. 


That’s Business 


A General One Andrew ! ‘ “And ” said 
‘ _ TM) "Ae3ar And now,” saic 
“Don’t they ever a Sors VY 444 de al , the Sunday § school 
. Cle VY, snmme LIO/L / J] r t } # cnoo 
hav a “lean -u Ou Come L42gQs4 > ene “ ‘a eacher, winding u 
Week in this town on a car a es dry Im a Specse 4S 4 — his discourse = Gor 
demanded the tran- ACH Lele Qilg U4 7 : Ji shes an SPoos eign missions, “if 
sient who had just Fhia wat ai-n masher Il ary ¢ oe s} — somebody gave you 
entered with his suit- UILS DOUWKM ~slide ; but potal O —nasfeLze . thousand —— 
case , : -) > Mary, what woulc 
Mas Wg mn oe e 1s oul ot ny line ty tea a a 
epartin yuest, Ss da give 1 o e 
he sorrowfully paid / ( heathen,” replied 
his bill. “The hotels that young lady duti- 
seem to be conduct- fully. 


ing one now.” 


The Worst 
Feature 

“Did 
about 
bank 


you hear 
Willard, the 
cashier, steal- 
ing fifty thousand 
dollars and running 
away with his friend’s 
wife?” 

‘‘Good _ heavens! 
Who'll teach his Sun- 
day school class to- 
morrow ?” 


A Perpendicklish Situation 
“This suspense is awful,” agonized the 
lady hanging from the nineteenth story 
window to the girl dangling from the 
eighteenth, as the fireman stumbled over 
the ladder and fell flat on his nozzle. 


The Passing of George 
(A tragedy in one act) 

“George, if you don’t stop, I'll scream— 
I'll call mother. ... 

“Mother ... Mother.... 

“Oh, my Lord, George, here she comes! 
I never dreamed that she was really at 
home!” 


Confession Is Good, But— 


“What’s old Skinnum doing in jail? I'd 
heard he’d confessed to his sins and been 
converted at that revival meeting.” 

“So he did, but the grand jury happened 
to be in session while they were holding 
that revival meeting.” 


A Fatal Precaution 


Perkins and Jessup had been having 
heated words as to which was the braver 
man. The outcome was an agreement to 
fight a duel after the old-time style. Ac- 
cording to the rules, they were both to be 
put into a darkened room, each with a re- 
voiver in his hand. The first one to catch 
sight of the other was to fire once. After 
that no more shots were to be fired. 





The Age of Specialists 


Household Hints for Housewives 
(How to drive a nail without effort) 


Ask your husband to drive a nail. 

He will inquire: “Where’s the hammer?” 

Tell him it’s where he left it the last 
time. 

He will inquire: “Where’s that?” 

Ask him how you should know. 

He will reply: “Well, who should?” 

Ask him if he married you so that you 
might keep track of hammers. 

He will answer: “Darned if I know what 
I married you for.” 

State that neither do you. 

This will hit the nail on the head. If 
necessary, repeat. 


Female of the Species 


“Womenfolks is funny critters,” Old 
Hank mused. “Take Mrs. Lucindy Potts, 
now. Last year she shot her husband be- 
cause he went away for three days ’thout 
tellin’ where he was, an’ then she cried 
for three weeks because her poor hus- 
band was dead and she’d never be able 
to find out where he’d been.” 


What’s In a Name? 


“What is your name?” the impatient vote 
clerk cried. 

“Levinsky, sir,” the voter said with pride. 

“And what’s your Christian name?” then 
asked the clerk. 

“It’s Battling Hogan, sir,” the pug replied. 





“Excellent! 
you, Henry?” 

“T’d count it,” said 
th at young finan- 
cier. 


And 





His Worry 


Rastus: ‘*D’yuh 
s’pose dere’s a watah- 


melon patch in Heav- 
“< 





en? 

Sambo: “Mus’ 
sho'ly be. But d’yuh 
s’pose it’s big ’nuff 


to go roun’?” 


Why the Joneses Bought the Car 
They Did 
Because the salesman: 
Laughed at Mr. Jones's jokes. 
Told Mrs. Jones she couldn’t 
daughter that old. 
Told Susie Jones she 


have a 


looked like Mary 


Pickford. 

Told Willie Jones he had a build like 
Dempsey. 

Said the Jones baby took after both 
parents. 


And only smiled when the Jones pup 
nipped him. 


Getting Even 


Writer: “I wrote that poem you just 
read during my off moments.” 
Editor: “That, sir, explains everything.” 


Zank You! 


Teacher: “Willie, what is zine?” 
Willie: “That’s the French pronunciation 
for think.” 


Much Needed Subject 


“Mamma,” exclaimed little Marv, burst- 
ing into the room, “they’re teaching do- 
mestic silence at school now.” 

“You mean domestic science, dear,” cor- 
rected her mother. 

“Perhaps,” interposed father mildly, “the 
little darling means what she says.” 
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The Legion of the Vanquished 


nine separate political factions, not such 
as our parties, whose aims are the same 
though their methods differ, but with 
each faction having its own political 
aim, such as the monarchists for the 
restoration of the monarchy and the 
communists for the abolition of capital- 
istic government. The ranks of the 
veterans’ organization were equally col- 
ored. For months now, if one may be- 
lieve his own observations, the color 
has taken on that crimson hue popularly 
known as Russian red. 

The grand army of the old empire 
varies with each 


(Continued from page 7) 


his kind not only have secured control 
of the resources of Germany but have 
so manipulated government finances 
that there is no getting at the real 
figures of what Germany could pay the 
Allies. The ex-soldiers assert that they 
and their families are the principal suf- 
ferers because they were the only ones 
who were not in a position to profiteer 
during the war. 

Whatever they might have demanded 
from the government in the way of 
compensation, these demands would 
have failed, had they been made, be- 


is compelled to jump off the road to 
escape a luxurious motor car speeding 
through the country with its precioys 
cargo of profiteers, for everyone is as. 
sumed to be a profiteer if he displays 
resources above the average. 

Then, too, there has been a steady 
increase in the army of the unemployed 
Official figures do not quite give the 
facts, for while they claim only g 
many thousands of persons out of work, 
one finds that nine out of ten of the 
so-called employed are on part time 
tasks. It is much as if half a dozen 
men were. sharing 
the same job and 





locality. There are 
a hundred sections 
of this veterans’ 
organization in 
Berlin alone, 
though many have 
relatively small 
rosters when one 
considers the four 
million persons liv- 
ing in the capital, 
not including the 
four hundred thou- 
sand Russian refu- 
gees in the sub- 
urbs. Many of the 
sections are de- 
pleted utterly, 
able-bodied mem- 
bers having left or 
joined bands of 
communists” or 
taken to wandering 
about the country. 
For the most part 
headquarters of 
the organization is 
concerned with 
compiling  statis- 
tics and supplying 
to the government 
whatever facts and 
figures may be re- 
quired concerning 
the unemployed, 








drawing the pay of 
one man. For three 
years the law made 
compulsory the em. 
ployment of war 
invalids. In some 
instances a soldier 
was given work 
which paid him as 
much as an able 
bodied man trained 
to the task would 
receive. But there 
came a period 
when the veteran 
found that he could 
not cope with the 
situation. He not 
only failed to keep 
his family on his 
x weekly wages, ten 
percent of which 
was deducted from 
his envelope, but, 
with diminishing 
incomes and con- 
stantly sinking 
values, more wom- 
en entered the 
trades, there being 
three million more 
women and girls in 
Germany than 
there are men and 








war cripples, wid- 

ows and orphans. 

The average vet- 

eran is far more concerned with trying 
to determine where he is to get his 
next meal than with governmental poli- 
cies, though if by a miracle conditions 
should become stabilized, the veterans’ 
organization might become a national 
unit. Today the soldier is quite by him- 
self. 

Not having returned home to condi- 
tions best fitted for fostering these 
ideals on which The American Legion 
was founded the German struck out 
for himself, and soon was drifting with 
the political tide—now parading with 
the unemployed, participating in food 
riots, or, if lucky enough to secure 
work, remaining content for the time 
being to restore family ties. Of late 
he has been drifting with the current 
which may or may not lead all Ger- 
many into utter political chaos. Every- 
body seems discouraged. The business 
men say they are discouraged, and so 
also the financiers. Everybody blames 
somebody else. Mostly they blame the 
nen who have acquired control of in- 
dustries. It is said that Stinnes and 


The Imperial Palace, Berlin 


cause of the depreciated currency and 
chaotic political conditions. The gov- 
ernment, through the pension office and 
a sub-bureau, made an attempt to al- 
leviate their distress. Until six months 
ago these efforts were systematic. Of 
late, however, the problem has struck 
a snag—valueless money. ; 

A carefully-kept record of war relief 
measures carried on by the central gov- 
ernment shows that on January Ist of 
this year 63,000 war cripples, 367,000 
widows and 1,050,000 orphans were re- 
ceiving allowances from the govern- 
ment. But the value of these benefits 
may be seen in the amounts paid, for 
those receiving the maximum, with ad- 
ditions, increases and extra grants, did 
not average more than six dollars a 
year. Of late these allowances have 
been further curtailed or cut off com- 
pletely. Months ago the government 
confessed that it found it impossible to 
increase disability pensions in the ratio 
of the increased cost of living. 

This and other obvious conditions 
serve to infuriate the veteran when he 


boys, who aggre 

gate 28,000,000 of 

the 59,000,000 to- 
tal population of the Reich. 

The veteran has not only found him- 
self waging a losing fight to support 
his family, but he has been put in the 
position of competing against his women 
dependents in the matter of wages and 
hours. One sees women working in the 
factories and on the farms, in fields and 
foundries, doing porter’s work in the 
towns, trudging along barefoot beside 
their men—all of which serves to im- 
press on the mind of the soldier that 
this war business is not so good. In- 
stead of abandoning their war time em- 
ployment the women of Germany have 
been compelled to remain at tasks which 
one finds it almost impossible to asso- 
ciate with their sex. Immorality is 
prevalent beyond belief. Along with 
this, there were some 800,000 totally 
helpless old men and women in July. 

The hospitals this summer were filled 
with patients. One is surprised to find 
only 63,000 of the million and a half 
war cripples receiving even the meagre 
government allowance, but one is more 
surprised to learn that tuberculosis and 
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A Wonderful Bargain: 


L Amos T Votume 
he red 


500,000 Already Sold at $3.50 


NOW 12s 
ONLY ‘Biz. 


For a Very 
Limited Time 

F YOU are one of the 500,000 men and women who have 
| purchased the Book of Etiquette, you will agree that it is 
a positive insurance against social blunders amd sudden 
embarrassments. If you are not among those who have 
profited through the help of this famous set of books, you 
have surely heard about them and wanted them. But if you 
have intended to make these books your own, don’t hesitate 
another day, for this wonderful bargain offer is made for you. 
If you act quickly, you can now get your set of these famous 
books—not for $3.50, which 500,000 people gladly paid—but 
7% ‘ : ! . 
for only $1.98 complete. And without a cent in advance! Solves Every Social Problem 
The famous two-volume Book of Etiquette is unquestion- 
ably the most authoritative, compl te and helpful work of its 
kind. It covers every phase of wedding, street, dinner, dance 
and theatre etiquette. It contains valuable information for 
the self-conscious and timid; the bachelor, business woman 
It tells you the proper thing to do, say, 
It is a positive 
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and country hostess. 
write and wear on any and every occasion 
insurance against the numerous embarrassments that come so 


Should She 
Invite Him In? 
unexpectedly. 

Why We Are Making This Special Offer 

You are probably wondering why we are making this offer— 
why, when 500,000 people have gladly paid $3.50 for the Book 


the 


Countless 
lems confront 







ing blunders. This couple, 
for instance, have just re- 

turped from 9 dance. of Etiquette, we now offer it to you for only $1.98 Here's the 
folks are still up. Should answer: Due to the enormous volume of books which we pub- 
. Ban lish, it is nece ssary to maintain a staff of high-grade, capable 


There is a lull in the publishing business. 
| g 





men and women. 
Yet it is necessary to keep our presses running and our em- 
In doing that we are printing more books than 
Therefore, we are com- 


at i) 
1 ask permission 
to go into the house? 
Should she ask him to call 


again 








ployees busy. 
are required to supply the demand. 
pelled to increase this demand by making certain induce- 
ments. That is why we are now offering the Book of Etiquette, 
for a short time only, at practically one half the publisher’s 
price. You can now get your set for $1.98—if you act quickly. 


SEND NO MONEY 

You need not send a cent in advance in order to take advantage of this unusual 
bargain. Just mail the special coupon today When the books arrive, pay the 
postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents delivery charges) and the Book of Etiquette 
is yours. But you must act NOW if you want the benefit of this short-time offer: 
The response will be great and we cannot afford to maintain such a reduction 
for anything but a short period. Therefore, we urge you to order today. You 
take no risk—if you are not entirely satisfied, your money will be refunded. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 3610, Garden City, New York. 


Mail This Special Coupon 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 3610, Garden City, N. Y. 


I accept your special, limited offer. Please send_me the complete two- 
volume Book of Etiquette, regular price $3.50. When the books arrive, I 
will pay the postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents delivery charges), 


with the understanding that if I am not satisfied I may return them in 5 


days and get my money back. 


Are You Ever Tongue-tied at a Party? 


Have you ever been seated next to a stranger at dinner and discovered 
Have you ever found yourself tongue- 





there wasn't a thing to talk about? 
tied—unable to say twhat ‘you wanted to say, hesitant and embarrassed - 
instead of well-poised, at ease and CONFIDENT? T. «oss sebncseceseeaene PITTTITITTTi rrr eeeeeeeeeees « 
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In the panel at 
the left the links 
of a Simmons 
Chain are shown 
twice enlarged. 
Notice their cx- 
treme neatness, 











lo any mans 


GOOD watch de- 
serves a good 
chain! Yet how often 
it is worn with a chain 
that agrees neither 
with it nor with the 
carefully selected cos- 
tume of the wearer. 

But aSimmons Chain 
is a compliment to any 
man’s watch, however 
fine the works and case. 
For a Simmons Chain, 
by virtue of the special 
process of manufac- 
ture, is composed of 
gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold drawn 
over a less expensive 
base metal. It is su- 
perbly designed and 
wrought with finished 
craftsmanship. 

There are Simmons 
Chains in so many 
styles that you can 
easily select one to suit 
your preferences in 
wearing your watch, 
your occupation or 
your taste in design. 

At your jeweler’s. 
$4 to $15. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
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Attleboro Massachusetts 
R, F. Stuns Co. or Canapa, Ltp. 
Toronto Ontario 


“For fifty years unsurpassed 
in waich chain value.” 
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| 
other diseases caused by lack of proper welfare and relief work. After she hag 
nourishment were claiming some ten followed her husband into exile one 
millions of the population, at least half heard it said often that conditions 
lof them veterans of the war. might be improved were the Kaiser re. 
It is nothing unusual to see a veteran stored to the throne. But after the 
walking in the poorer quarters of a death of the Empress and the Kaiser's 
town surrounded by his children, some second marriage public sentiment 
dressed in rags and others wrapped in turned. Today there is no sympathy 


newspapers culled from the streets. for him or his plans, if he has any. 

During the summer measures were We sat at a table in_ an inn in a 
being taken to provide them with ade- small town in Bavaria. Nearby Was a 
quate clothing. little group of men, all under thirty, 


“If Germany lives throughout the each of whom wore a soldier’s cap and 
winter it will be due to the care that blouse. Hearing our conversation jp 
is given the children,” said an armless English, one of them invited us to join 
soldier with an Iron Cross displayed on the party. There the war was discussed 
his blouse. Near him sat a legless in much the same way as alumni of 
comrade. The two are brought to their rival colleges happen to meet years later 
street corner by other comrades who to discuss a championship football 
come for them in early evening and game. ; 
lead them back to their homes. Both “The Americans were good fighters,” 
are shell-shocked and physically help- said one, though he admitted he had 
less. Both are married, with families. never fought against the Americans, 

In the ancient wall surrounding old And he added, “Nor would the Ameri- 
Niirnburg in Bavaria, where before the cans have fought against us had it not 
war only occasionally were people liv- been for the stupidity of the Kaiser.” 
‘ing, one finds as many as half a dozen No word against the general staff or the 
families tucked together in quarters high command, _ Nothing against the 
better fitted for breeding pestilence than Junker class. Simply an effort to have 
children. the whole world know that, the war 

“Worse than the trenches, yes, and being over, this German veteran at 
| it’s getting much worse,” said a former least wanted eymenes to be bygones. 
| corporal in the motor transport corps. Said a high official in the present 
|He was driving a dilapidated taxicab government who for obvious reasons 
|between Niirnburg and Rothenburg, in cannot be named “We should like to 
the district where the Bavarian nation- transfer our Tokio ambassador to 
alist spirit is reputed to be strongest. Washington and recall the ambassador 
| Asked what he thgught of the results now there so that he can take charge 
of the war, he said: of the Krupp works, but we do not know 

“The cigarettes were fine. We got how “ Ln! ay - your govern. 
hold of a lot of American cigarettes ment. We feel that perhaps your rela- 
left by the British. But as for the tions with Japan are such that you 
war, bah. Won't fight again. Never. might suspect Germany of plotting with 
Pretty soon everybody will be a com- that Connery if her Tokio ambassador 
munist; then no more war. Never.” were transferred to Washington. What 
| His observations were typical. One do you think? a 
icannot talk war without hearing the We told him that, as a private citi- 
exclamation that there shall be no more Zen, our conclusions were without value 
lof it. One of the leaders of the Inde- and would be the height of presump- 
| pendent Socialist Party, formerly of the tion, but that we could see little political 
lold aristocracy, a veteran of the war Significance in it. 











and now a member of the Reichstag, “And your soldiers’ organizations. 
said that he doubted if Germany could They still hold a feeling of enmity to- 
re P ar 5 Soames 9 

‘ever raise another army. ward us Germans? 

| “There is hardly a German living, Informed that this feeling would 


| whether he went to war or not,” said probably depend largely on the indi- 
he, “but believes sincerely that the Ger- vidual American’s personal experiences, 
ijman cause was wrong from the start, he inquired whether it would be advis- 
lthat we had been raised on a policy able for German veterans to go to 
| hich was wrong and, as it developed, America to lecture before Legion posts. 
| disastrous to the German people. Our “One of these days the German veter- 
| soldiers had the power to organize im- ans will be so united that they will de- 
mediately after the Armistice, but there termine foreign policies, and I assure 
were so many political factions and so you they will be irrevocably against 
many other problems that all of_us war,” he exclaimed with emphasis. 
were content to forget the war. The “Yes, we know that communism in Rus- 
people in control of the government sia did not do away with militarism, 
have lied to us just as they have lied but then Russia has not yet had its 
to foreign governments. The average lesson. Communist Germany will never 
person realizes that we must pay our permit the central government to wage 
war debts. On the other hand, we be- war.” 
come discouraged when we find out that Meanwhile one finds German man- 
no matter how hard we work we can hood wrecked physically or mentally. 
do nothing for our children, and that Those in apparently good health find 
apparently we can do little toward themselves unable to work, or, if work- 
making reparation. The end will be ing, unable to earn sufficient to supply 
communism, with all the soldiers com- their needs. They strap to their backs 
munists. I, myself, will become a a pack of clothing and other bare neces- 
communist as soon as they take over sities and set out tramping from town 
the government.” to town in quest of adventure. Some 
“The Kaiser was wrong, therefore we of them work a day or so on the farms. 
were wrong.” Now and again the The World War made the tramp of 
veterans speak of the Kaiser as though Central Europe. Armed with a stick 
he were the cause of all their troubles. from a roadside wood and with an old 
They have abandoned allegiance to army blanket his only bed, the former 
their former commander in chief since member of the Kaiser’s armies makes 
his second marriage. During the war his way begging food or toiling for it 
it was the Empress of Germany who as circumstances compel. Thousands 
befriended the soldiers and their fami- have found temporary employment help- 





lies, traveling throughout Germany in ing the peasants cut their woods, 
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with the coal shortage the peasants | 


have found a ready market for timber. 
The soldier does not seek aid among his 
former comrades, because he knows 
they are in as reduced circumstances 
as he, that it is only the remnant of 
the traditional discipline that holds one 
to his own hearthstone in the process 


of playing what he knows is a losing | 


game. 

One enters the wine restaurants to 
find only the profiteers. The erstwhile 
polite waiters of late have adopted a 
different tone toward patrons, a tone of 
equality. On occasion they refuse to 
serve one whom they denounce to his 
face as a profiteer. This species of 
German is easily distinguished by the 


choice viands and expensive beverages | 
and | 


which he orders in quantities 
guzzles noisily with complete disregard 
for his neighbors in the gallery, if it 
happens that the café is out of doors. 
For at all hours one can find children 
and often grown persons grouped as 
near to the tables as the balconies and 
enclosures permit. There they stand 
and gaze at the diners, seemingly de- 
riving a sort of satisfaction from watch- 
ing others eat, though their own stom- 
achs are empty. None of the soldier 
class here. 

Occasionally one locates groups of 
veterans in a beer garden, where they 
are sure to find free entertainment from 
the wanderers who, drifting in from the 
open road, deliver their monologues and 
sing the ribald army songs for the 
privilege of joining the company. 

The typical German home life as one 
saw it before the war is almost non-ex- 
istent. Families are scattered through- 
out the day—each member trying to 
contribute by one means and another 
to the common fund. The student class 
is no longer a class. German boys 
managing to enter a university work 
for their board and lodging, something 
vnheard of years ago. The aristocracy 
probably had suffered the greatest 
hardships because it has had most to 
lose. Incomes from invested capital 
are hardly enough to support one for 
a single day in the month. 
on pensions has been the same—a 
monthly allowance hardly affords food 
for a day. Thousands of war widows 
living abroad still receive allowances 
which are paid through the German 
consular offices, yet as a rule the widows 
leave the money there to be returned 
to relatives in Germany, in the hope 
that it will do some good. Elsewhere 
it is worthless. 

Two impressions dominate one’s view 

of the entire situation. A blind soldier 
receives from the pension office a 
trained dog which daily takes him to and 
from his place of employment, whether 
it is actual work or begging in the 
streets. These dogs are so capable that 
they can lead their helpless masters 
safely across crowded streets through 
dense traffic. 
_ One peers over a garden wall, know- 
ing that there under the trees he will 
see women in deep mourning sitting 
with their knitting or walking slowly 
to and fro. One knows they are de- 
pendent for food on relatives living in 
other countries. Often they receive 
pittances from old acquaintances who 
have hardly more than they. 

Of late the numbers of unemployed 
soldiers have increased week by week 





until the authorities fear the approach | 


of cold weather. 
ready popular and gaining strength 
whenever there is a local election, it is 


The effect | 


With communism al- | 










A pictorial comparison 
between Rollins Style 
1045 (above) and the 


Ask for | | oa te ae ak 
Rollins - NV Finer workmanship 
Style 1045 


A wonderful new silk sock 
seamless and without whiskers / 


You men who made the long hikes can better appreciate 
quality in socks. You'll be delighted with Rollins Style 
1045 —the latest addition to the ever popular Rollins 
line. With no seam to walk on and no “whiskers” along 
the splicing, you can get more comfort and better looks 
than is possible in men’s silk hosiery of the old styles— 
and at a very reasonable price. 

If your local merchant is not yet able to supply you 

with this wonderful new silk sock, send us 85c for 

a pair, or $5.10 for a box of six pairs, together with 

the name of your dealer. We'll mail them postpaid. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ROLLINS HOSIERY 


For Men.Women and Children 





has eliminated the 
ragged edge along the 
splicing. 











Ex-Service Men 


Become 
Railway Mail Clerks 








P Franklin Institute, Dept. D188, Rochester, N. Y. 
¢ Si Send n without charge, 

7 (1) Specimen. R y Mail Clerk Ex: 

4 mination questions; ») Schedule show 

a ing places of examinations; (3) List of 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY S& many Government jobs now obtainable; 
: Ry (4) Information regarding preference to exs 

Every Ex-Service Man Should & service men, 

Mail Coupon Immediately / 
Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations. 7 re ae a eR Sr ee as 
| Common education sufficient. ’ 
Ex-Service Men get special preference. o 
Send coupon today—SURE. / ia nas ka tink en teddeeneob .odendace aaah beerdre 
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No” Excuse for 
Most Baldness 


Says Famous New York Spe- 
cialist, Whose Unique Method 





















Has Grown New Hair for 
Thousands in Thirty Days. 

Thousands suffer the hu- 
miliation of baldness—when 
they uld as easily have 
wonderfully thiek, luxuriant 
hair his startling state- 
ment was made recently by 
Alois Merke, founder of the 

famous Merke Institute 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y As 

proof he points to the sensa- 

tion resuits ng secure 
every day thr ugh his new 
method wl —_ provides for 
the first time, a method of 
penetrating and nourishing 
s Merke starving hair roo Through 
his meth ‘- yple partially 
bald for years have quick! gained splendid 
growths of healthy hair F alling hair and dandruff 
are often banished the first few days. Formerly 
treatments at the Merke Institute often cost as high 
as$500. Yet now these same results can be secured 
in any home in which there is electricity—for a few 
cents a day l s is through the Merke Home 
Treatment, which is r eed to produce an en- 
tirely new growth of in 30 days—or money 

instantly refunded 

Through special arrangement, readers of this 
publication may secure—entirely free—a new 34- 
page book which give full details of this method and 
shows by photos what i for others. Simply 
mail a posteard or letter to lied Me rke Insti- 
tutes, Inc, Dept. 2210, 5 1 a nue, N. Y. 
and this vitally interesting book will be sent you 


by return mail 





STAYPREST TROUSER PRESSER 
uts a real master-tailor crease in pants. 
‘akes the bag out of knees and removes 

wrinkles, Easy to use—takes only a few 
seconds. Always a like-new press without 
delay or trouble. A real convenience. Saves 
many dollars in pressing bills, and trousers 
always look like just from the tailor. Makes 
them last longer. Saves nap of cloth which 
ironing ruins. Every man should have at 
least one or two. 


‘meme Sing Prest- 


Made of poem 4 hardwood, 
fabric covered, canvas lined. 
Allmetalparts heavily nickel plated. 
‘its any size trousers 
small pack to fit hand 
} but at Has _collap: 
r. Lasts a lifetime Thousands 


FOUR PATENTS Feccib? of es-bo. 
Satisfaction or money back. Order cag Book free. 

ie Getgey-Jung Company x 
2410 G. & J. Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Light, pleasant work, full or spare 
time, in your own neighborhood, 
introducing to friends and acquaint- 
ances, the Cole Visible Gas- 
oline Gauge for Fords. 
Prevents running out of gas. 
Guards against short measure. 
Every Ford owner wants one. 
Big selling records. Ask us par, 
how to get one for yourown ways, 1917; JULY 16. 
car without cost. 1918; OCT. 19, 1920. 


YOU CAN MAKE $50 A WEEK 
Our proposition is all in your favor. Campaign 
just beginning. Now is the time to start. We'll send 
Full details and help you start. ‘rite quick. 
THE STEMCO ENGINEERING CO. 
109 Webb St. Dayton, Ohio 


Sastine Liane 


SEPT. 9. 1913; 
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| been shuffled, 


believed that winter will fill out the 
ranks with young men weary of war 
but still more weary of the sort of peace 
they thus far have found. 

The maimed are there. The unem- 
ployed march down the streets in squads. 
The faded uniforms still are worn. 
All peaceful occupations are distorted. 
There is one demonstration after an- 
other, aimed chiefly at the employers. 
One cannot help be ‘lieving that turning 
back into civil life a large army, with- 
out first assuring the men that they 
will be cared for, can lead to nothing 
but communism. Some believe that had 


Romance and the 


(Continued 


greater than the construction of the 
trans-continental railways, or laying 
the first cable, or the digging of the 
Panama Canal. Seven-tenths of the 
earth’s surface to conquer! No genera- 
tion in our history has ever had the 
opportunity that this generation has 
before it, at this very hour. 

“Oh, I don’t mean romance in the 
cheap sense of swashbuckling conquest 
requiring only brute strength and igno- 
rance of fear; but romance in the 
modern meaning: conceiving, creating, 
building, conserving; work that makes 
not just the individual but the world 
richer. It cannot be done in a day, 
and it cannot be done haphazard. There 
must be vision in it, and tenacity of 
purpose. Men must go into it to stay, 
taking the bad with the good, and win- 
ning out in the end by sheer force of 
intelligence and character. For men 
who will do that there is no limit in 
fortune or achievement. But if men 
cannot be found who will do that, the 
limit of our progress in the world and 
our usefulness to mankind is the seas 
that surround us.’ 

Now we have been, as a 
serious competitor on the high seas 
for the past five years. But candor 
compels the admission that we are still 
a very long way indeed from realizing 


nation, a 


| even the beginning of this high adven- 


| ture that the young man in charge 
of our national merchant fleet has 
glimpsed. We talk a good deal about 


our millions of tons of shipping, and 
it is well that we do, for that is one 
way of visualizing the magnitude of 
the opportunity—and the problem. But 
there is another side to the medal, and 
we might as well turn it over and have 
a look while we are about it. 

Before the war, we stood third among 
the nations of the world in merchant 
shipping, with 4,330,078 tons, gross. 
Great Britain was first, with 20,523,706 
tons; Germany second, with 5,134,720 
tons; Norway fourth, with 1,957,353 
tons; France fifth, with 1,922,286 tons, 
and soon. Since 1914, the cards have 
however, and there has 
been a new deal. Germany has lost 
2,606,000 tons by war and by peace, and 
has dropped out of the running. The 
increase in American tonnage has been 


| the stupendous figure of 10,500,000 tons, 
| or more than double the maximum ton- 


nage we ever boasted at any time in 
our history. Japan has added 1,760,000 
tons, Italy 1,360,000 tons, France 1,347,- 
000 tons, Holland 1,135,000 tons. In 
the tonnage of the world, the United 
States is second now, instead of third; 
Japan has moved up to third with 
3,402,000 tons; France is fourth, with 
3,265,000 tons; Italy fifth, with 2,788.- 
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the soldiers developed an effective na- 
tional organization they might have 
taken over republican Germany much as 
did the Fascists in Italy. Others assert 
with equal strength that the day will 
soon arrive when two elements, profes- 
sional communists and the unemployed, 
so far detached, will join hands and 
place themselves under the same leader- 
ship. Then, with intelligent planning, 
they believe, Germany will be swept 
into communism by the same forces 
which made her a military power—the 
veterans of her once formidable im- 
perial armies. 


Merchant Marine 
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000 tons—all, it will be noted, the heirs 
of Germany’s and Austria’s maritime 
possessions, 

This, of course, is very satisfying, 
and one may well throw out one’s chest 
with pride over it. But it does not 
mean anything. Simply owning so 
many million tons of shipping is a 
liability, not an asset, to a nation, un- 
less they are used, and used to the ad- 
vantage of the great mass of the 
citizens of that nation. What for Eng- 
land might be an advantage to the 
general population, because several mil- 
lions of her forty-seven and a half mil- 
lion people depend for their lives upon 
the sea and what the sea carries to and 
from the British Isles, with us not two- 
tenths of 1 percent of our population 
has any direct contact whatever with 
the sea. I am not, of course, speaking 
of the farmer who raises the hogs which 
are sent to Indianapolis and made into 
bacon which in turn is sent to France 
or Russia in ships that we may or may 
not own; he depends on the sea—but 
he does not know it. Neither does the 
miner who digs the coal that is used in 
the steel furnaces that manufacture the 
structural iron that goes into bridges 
in the Argentine or Japan. To these 
and a hundred million like them in the 
United States, ships, they think, are 
nix: they do not have to have French 
perfumes or Russian sables to get along. 

But what these people do have to 
have, and will have to have increasingly 
as time goes on (whether they realize 
it or not) is more markets for their 
hogs and their corn and their steel and 
their flivvers and their cotton—or, as 
inevitably as the sun rises and sets, 
the harder they work and the more they 
produce, why the !ess they will make. 
And that’s all there is to it. 

That is also where the one great, 
significant fact about the world’s ship- 
ping comes in, that knocks in the head 
all of the brave figures of tonnage in- 
creases which look so well on paper. 
And that fact is this: the increase in 
the world’s shipping tonnage is a stable 
figure, generation by generation ap- 
proximately the same percentage which 
neither war nor catastrophe alters ma- 
terially, because the world’s tonnage is 
automatically regulated by the world’s 
need for the exchange of products; and 
no Government on earth can control 
that need. From 1893 to 1903, the in- 
crease was 38 percent; from 1903 to 
1913, 40 percent; from 1913 to 1923, 
37 percent—an index of the growth of 
civilization, if you please, by the meas- 
ure of the increased demand in any one 
country for the products of other lands. 

All this means that within a certain 
total figure of tonnage—which increases 
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at a stable rate year by year—no na- 
tianal tonnage can grow to any such 
extent as ours has done during the past 
five years except at somebody’s expense. 
If our ships lie idle, it is at your ex- 
pense and mine; if they ply the seas 
with cargoes, it is at the expense of the 
merchant marine of some other coun- 
te. And that is why, you see, that 
weere Great Britain owned 44% per- 
cent of the world’s tonnage in 1914 
aml we only 9 percent, today when we 
ovm 21.4 percent, Great Britain’s con- 
trcl has dropped to 33 percent. 

Now it goes without saying that no 
men loses 11% percent of a paying 
buziness in nine years with a smile on 
his. face. And the British are not 
smiling. But they are not discour- 
agel, either, for they realize that the 
game is far from over. Their biggest 
asset is what the American who lives 
back from the seaboard does not know, 
namely, the relation of ocean shipping 
to his own particular business—and the 
British hope with all their hearts that 
he will keep on not knowing it; for 
the day he gets the great revelation, 
it ic good night to Britannia’s rule of 
the wave. 

Ir the general gloom of the com- 
parative tonnage figures which I have 
just quoted (and which every English- 
man understands the meaning of) the 
average Briton gets a good deal of 
comfort out of Lloyd’s List, a publica- 
tion which to most of us is about as 
intelligible as a stock market report 
would be to a country clergyman. For 
example, he looks over the weekly 
statement of ships passing through the 
Suez Canal—that is to say, vessels 
bound to or from that vast Eastern 
market more directly reached from the 
Unitei States via Suez than Panama— 
and ke finds that, of an average of 100 
ships-per week, one or at most two are 
Amervan. This is cheerful news in- 
deed! That way lies India, Ceylon, 
Singawore, Siam, French Indo-China, 
the Dutch East Indies and all East 
Africa—teeming with human beings 
who gmust have shoes, clothing, hard- 
ware: tools, household supplies and 
goodsess knows what all; 400,000,000 | 
of them and more—outside of China, | 
the greatest market in the world, If 
only.1% percent of the merchant ship- | 
ping serving that immense market is 
Ameyican, then the Americans may own 
as much tonnage as they like—it means | 
nothing. For even if American goods | 
do go to these markets—and $175,000,- | 
000 worth of them do in a year—they | 
go in British bottoms and pay tribute | 
to England’s shipowners and England’s | 
sailors and England’s commission mer- | 
charts and exporters and importers | 
and insurance brokers, on the way. | 
And what is more, then also American 
tonnage is actually serving England, | 
for-76 vessels of the United States | 
Government fleet alone—21 percent of | 
its total services on July 1, last—are | 
engaged in bringing to Great Britain | 
the products that British merchants | 
will peddle all over the world in British | 
bottoms—and thank you very kindly, | 
sir! 

It is as plain as the nose on any- 
body’s face that unless American ship- | 
ping gets down to business and reaches | 
every corner of the world with the 
products of our farms and _ factories, | 
our vessels are merely feeders for a} 
trade which we control no more than if | 
we never had owned a ship in our lives. | 
In a word, instead of insuring our own 
farmers and manufacturers a market 
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for products, we are supplying British 
or French or Italian merchants with 
the stock with which they do business 
the world over. Then when some fine 
day, as in 1914, they go to war, we 
have no market anywhere, because we 
have no idea to whom they sold our 
goods nor through whom nor how their 
credits were arranged, nor anything 
else about the selling game. Just as, 
right now, we are selling agricultural 
machinery, shoes, clothing, hardware, 
house furnishings, to England and Ger- 
many, for a vast Russian market, which 
those two nations are building up for 
themselves with our goods—and doing 
none of that business, on our own ac- 
count. 

All of which comes down to brass 
tacks in one phrase: it takes more 
than just ships to make the most of a 
merchant marine. 

In the first place, to get business for 
American bottoms there must be Ameri- 
cans stationed in the lands where busi- 
ness is to be had. The Consuls won’t 
do: they are not chosen with merchant 
shipping in view, and frequently they 
know nothing whatever about the ship- 
ping game. They have neither the time 
nor the staff to look out cargoes, and 
they lack the personal interest in the 
success of this or that particular line 
of freighters to keep them on their 
toes in gruelling competition. Except 
in smaller ports, foreign agents—Brit- 
ish, Dutch, Greek, German — will not 
do, either, for they cannot divest them- 
selves of the natural tendency to favor 
their own countrymen when opportunity 
offers, and the fight ahead of us is too 
serious a matter to weaken our line 
with uncertain troops. Tips to ship- 
ping agents are a regular charge 
against operating expenses in foreign 
merchant services. It is a revelation 
of our innocence that while the United 
American Lines, for example, act as 
American agents of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, the Germans have a man in the 
office of the United American Lines 
whose business it is to give his home 
office the situation from its point of 
view; yet few if any American ship- 
owners, using foreign firms as agents, 
have anyone in the foreign office to 
perform a like service. The idea was 
suggested to one American line re- 
cently, but turned down. 

“You see, we asked our agent in 
Italy how he would like to have a young 
man from our office come over to his 
for a while,” the American manager 
explained; “but he seemed rather of- 
fended, so we did not press the matter.” 

It never occurred to an otherwise 
astute business man that the very fact 
that his Italian agent seemed offended 
by the suggestion might be a very good 
reason for insisting. Of course it is 
true that Americans with the knowl- 
edge of languages and the business 


acumen required for posts abroad do 


not grow on every tree. But it is 
equally true that thousands of Ameri- 
can youths spend four years and con- 
siderable sums on college “educations” 
from which they derive nothing, when 
the same four years and much less 
money spent in learning the shipping 
game in three or four of the large 
European ports would lay the founda- 
tions of a real career, and be an educa- 
tion as well. It is not the opportunity 
that is lacking, but the vision to see it. 

Similarly, also, with the men who 
make up the crews of our ships. Too 
many American seamen are casuals, 
working at shipping for a while for 


= —= 


the fun of the thing, and then going 
into something else. Of course they 
do not get anywhere in competition 
with men who have been to sea since 
boyhood and who expect to spend their 
lives at it. They would not get any. 
where at the wholesale dry goods busi- 
ness or steam fitting, linotyping, if they 
approached those occupations in the 
same spirit. A good deal is said about 
the merchant marine being a training 
school for the Navy, in case of war. 
Well, in the last war, 60,000 men had 
to come from the Navy to the merchant 
marine because there were not enough 
men in merchant vessels who knew 
their jobs well enough to meet the 
emergency of carrying munitions, sup- 
plies and troops to the other side—and 
we had to borrow both ships and men 
from the British, besides. 

At best the shipping game is a 
gamble as is none other in the world, 
for there are so many elements in it 
over which man has no control. Ifa 
man came into Wall Street with no 
knowledge of the stock market, he 
would be shorn quicker than one could 
say “knife.” It is truer still, you may 
be sure, of sailing the seas, where wind 
and wave and icebergs and unchartered 
reefs and a thousand unforeseen con- 
tingencies are added to the duplicity of 
man. Yet there are those who speak 
of merchant shipping as if nothing 
were required but so many tons of 
cargo space and a score of garage help- 
ers to run a vessel around the world! 

And there, precisely, is where the 
romance comes in—the new worlds to 
conquer. It is not just sailing back 


and forth from Charleston to Man- 
chester once a month, nor even from 
New York to New Zealand. It is in 


taking a cargo of coal from New York 
to Copenhagen, and there picking up a 
cargo of butter for Lisbon, and from 
Lisbon to Tangier and Tangier to Oran 
and Oran to Algiers and Naples and 
Genoa and Marseille and Barcelona and 
so back to New York again. And that 
means having agents in all those ports, 
and knowing about the business to be 
got there. It means the building up of 
contracts and the acquisition of experi- 
ence in the four corners of the earth. 
It means Americans who speak lan- 
guages and who have traveled and who 
have worked in the counting-houses of 
3ritish and German shippers until they 
know all that their competitors know, 
and a little more besides. It means 
toiling at the task of conquering the 
seas with a stout heart and a clear 
vision. 

For from the days when Columbus 
bade the Prior Juan Perez de Mar- 
chena farewell on the steps of La Ra- 
bida and sailed out of Palos de la 
Frontera in his three little caravels, 
and Vasco de Gama went forth to 
battle with Adamastor for the re-chris- 
tening of the Cape of Storms, to those 
when men of Maine sailed the Atlantic 
in Jew’s rafts* to beat the laws of 
George III, what the service of the sea 
has required is men—men of guts and 
tenacity and confidence and good hope. 
There are, thank God, plenty of them 
in this land of ours. But no others 
need apply. 


*To circumvent the law forbidding the 
export of lumber to England from the 
colonies in any but English bottoms, the 
New Englanders used to build ships of 
lumber merely held together with chains, 
and sail them to England where they were 
taken apart and the lumber sold. They 
were called “Jew’s rafts.” 
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has disappeared and the 


stead land 
country has become settled, the price 


of these lands has climbed to dizzy 
heights. Cornbelt land is high priced, 
for example, because corn acreage is 
about all in use. Much eastern land 
in the meantime has been neglected. It 
is far from its maximum profitableness. 
There are many places in the East 
where land may be found priced at less 
than its intrinsic worth, and can be 
had at such a price provided you know 
how to buy it. It is a fair statement, 
I believe, that a pretty good farm in 
the East may be obtained for from 
$5,000 to $8,000, while one of similar 
quality in the Middle West would cost 
at least twice that much and probably 
more. “High powered and low priced 
land in the East” is a favorite expres- 
sion of some of our enthusiasts over 
eastern agricultural opportunities. 

Because of the large, nearby popula- 
tion to be fed, farming in the East nat- 
urally runs to raising truck, fruit 
growing and dairying. We don’t often 
think of New England as being an im- 
portant hay producing region, nor did 
the Jowa farmer who said, “They tell 
you up in Maine that they raise hay, 
but if you lie on your stomach you can 
see through two acres of it.” Still the 
hay acreage in New England runs from 
61 percent in Rhode Island to 83 per- 
cent in New Hampshire, and the reason 
is the market in the nearby cities and 
the dairying industry. New York is 
one of the country’s most important 
apple growing States, and all these 
States have an important percentage of 
their crop area devoted to vegetables, 
with New Jersey, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Delaware and 
Maryland leading. 

This type of farming lends itself to 
diversification and intensive cultivation 
and relieves the farmer of dependence 
on one crop—a decided advantage. It 
also puts a premium, as we have stated 
before, on the farmer’s own labor and 
“know how,” and gives an opportunity 
for the exercise of individual as well 
as group intelligence in marketing. A 
word more about this. 

In Idaho a potato is a potato. But 
a truck gardener in New Jersey, for 
instance, because he is near many cities 
where there are not only people, but 
people who have the money to buy what 
they want, can make a potato more 
than just a potato. He can find in New 
York or Philadelphia or some other 
city a market, which is to say dis- 
eriminating purchasers, who are able 
and willing to pay a good price for a 
selected product. In a word, a location 
in the East makes it possible for a 
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farmer to merchandise his products 

and reap the profit which comes from 

this kind of intelligent marketing. 

If we look up the most recently com- 

iled figures which show the distri- 
tion of primary power in use, water, 

team and gas, we see another East, 
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(Continued from page 4) | 


the preponderant manufacturing East, | 
with the Ohio River States next in 
importance. The figures indicating the 
distribution of potential water power | 
resources, on the other hand, show that 
the far West outranks by far all other 
sections, It has enough potential water 
power to harness all the industries of 
the Nation. It is an interesting specu- 
lation that if the Pilgrim fathers had 
landed on the West Coast instead of 
Plymouth Rock, we might have devel- 
oped into the greatest water power 
using country in the world. But they 
did not. The industry after all is in 
the East, and it will be a long time | 
before the brass plants in the Nauga- 
tuck Valley in Connecticut or the steel | 
mills in the Pittsburgh region climb | 
ever the Rocky Mountains to the home 
of the water power. 

The growth of manufacturing in the 
Ohio Valley and Great Lakes country, 
which is now a well organized manu- 
facturing section, and its development 
in the South, particularly the textile 
mills in the Carolinas and Georgia and 
steel manufacture in the Birmingham 
district, has led to more or less ques- 
tioning as to how long the East, par- 
ticularly New England, will hold its 
supremacy. 

It is my opinion that this relatively 
strategic position of the East in the 
industrial life of the Nation will con- 
tinue indefinitely. Certainly as long 
as Europe and western civilization 
maintains its dominant position in the 
world, and the East faces these great 
markets of import and export. The 
factors which sustain the industry of 
the East are complex. The disturb- 
ances it feels are merely growing pains 
as the country stretches itself out more 
adequately to take care of the needs 
of its expanding population. 

Let us analyze the so called threat 
to New England of the cotton mills in 
the South. When the first cotton mill 
was set up in the south in 1870 a wave 
of apprehension went through the 
northern mill towns, because all the 
advantages, it seemed, would be with 
plants located in the midst of the cotton 
fields, and having available extraordi- 
narily cheap labor. But not so. 

The nearness to raw materials was 
offset by freight charges on the cloth 
sent north to be sold or dyed, The 
South lacked converting plants in which 
cloth from the looms could be bleached, 
dyed and surface finished, In addition, 
mills in Georgia, for example, because 
they used only certain grades of raw 
materials which had to be secured over 
a wide area, were compelled to import 
Texas cotton upon which the freight 
rates were frequently higher than to 
New York. Cheap labor, it turned out, 
did not mean low cost labor. Mountain 
whites were not accustomed to work, 
and there were large labor turn-overs 
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workers can get @ 
Ford without cost, in 
addition to their big 
cash earnings. Get 
the plan—quick! 
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Hustlers Sharpens dullest knives, scissors, 
Make $25 sickles, ete., quickly. Money 
a day sell- back guarantee removes 
ing the 90°; of your sales resis- 
tance. Sent postpaid 

PREMIER for 50c. Price to 
KNIFE & SCISSORS age ate $3.8 Des- 
en, d<1 4 sTOSSs 

SHARPENER Price of sam- 


ple refunded 
upon receipt 
of first order. 


Every home, tailor shop. 
restaurant, meat-shop buys 
on minute's demonstration 
Something constantly used. 
Premier Mite. Co. + 806~AL East Grand Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 








Sell beautiful, durable “NOVO” Hosiery, Knitted 
Neckwear and Full-Cut Shirts. Direct Mill to Wearer 
Complete family line, silks, sport wools. Customer 
satisfaction defies competition. All or spare time. 


Investigate 
NOVO MILLS 
3rd & Sedgley, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED 


Extra God Men to Sell 
rveft-Proof 
Seutess Auto Lock 
For Any Make Car 
Profits $10 to $40 per day 
to workers. Write today 


THE SPRINGFIELD 
AUTO LOCK CO. 


Dept. A Springfield, O. 


Dept. O, 




















| as any residence in town. 


a long-established industry gave New 
England a labor force trained to work, 


which enabled the mills to turn out 
goods of high quality and to do it 
at a low labor cost. Plenty of capi- 
tal enabled New England factory 
agents to purchase cotton in the best 
market and to store it against need. 


There were plenty of secondary plants, 
such as dye houses and bleacheries, in 
the North which offered cotton-mills 
both a convenience and a saving in 
freight charges not common in the 
South. Finally, another important fac- 
tor favoring New England, was the 
humid atmosphere of its maritime mill 
towns, which is more favorable to cot- 
ten manufacture than the climatic en- 
vironment of the inland Piedmont mills 
of the South. 

The upshot has been that while the 
South is rapidly cutting down the lead 
of the principal New England cotton- 
mills in the gross value of output, the 
disadvantage under which southern fac- 
tories operate prevent them from much 
direct competition with the North. The 
South manufactures coarse, heavy 
goods valuable chiefly for the cotton 
they contain, while the North makes 
goods whose principal value lies in the 
workmanship and not the raw material. 
In this is seen the advantage the South 
has in nearness to cotton fields, and 
New England in the possession of a 
trained working force. 

What applies to cotton manufacture 


| applies in different ways to other in- 


dustries. The conditions which sustain 
an industry in a section where it is long 


' established are not easily overcome and 


the development of manufacturing else- 
where does not mean its decline. Grea 
Britain is still, and will continue to be, 
a great textile manufacturing nation 
in spite of our extensive entrance into 
this field during the past century. 

The East will always retain its in- 
dustrial advantages. It will always be 
a place where skill combined with capi- 
tal will give brains their reward. Basic 
processes, requiring unskilled labor, may 
increasingly be carried on elsewhere, 
but the refined product, whether it be 
jewelry or fine machine production, will 
continue to come out of this workshop 
of the nation. And these refined proc- 
esses of manufacture will always give 
the skilled worker unrivaled opportuni- 
ties for high wages and promotion, 
which translated into living in a New 
England town, for instance, means at- 
tractive surroundings and the educa- 
tional and other opportunities of life. 

I was reading the other day some 
figures compiled by a well known econ- 
omist and found that he estimated 
roughly that the percentage of families 
in this country living on an income of 
$1,500 and less was 90.31. That re- 
called an incident when I was in a small 
town in Massachusetts two years ago. 
I was entertained in the spacious and 
beautiful home of one of the town’s 
honored citizens, a man of seventy who 
was still hale and hearty. My host had 
built his home, which was as attractive 
He was still 
engaged in active work, though he was 
independent enough to retire had he so 
desired. He was a carpenter. He was 
in the 10 percent class. 

The highest paid group of workers 
in the country are these skilled crafts- 
men in the building industry. For the 
man who has a bent along these lines 
and the perseverance to learn and 
master one of these crafts, there are 
unusual opportunities in the East, now, 
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and there will be for an indefinite time 
to come. Elsewhere, of course, are 
these opportunities also, but in the East 
in particular, for the simple reason that 
where most of the folks are there wilj 
be done most of the building. 

The value of contracts awarded jy 
the New England States in 1922 fo, 
building projects of one sort or another 
amounted to $333,572,000; in New York 
State and northern New Jersey tg 
$893,249,800; in the Philadelphia dis. 
trict, which includes some _ southern 
states, to $488,942,200; and in the Pitts. 
burgh district, which includes Ohio, to 
$580,747,800. Here is a sizable industry 
indeed. 

Driving his car the other day through 
Alexandria, Virginia, where stands jp. 
tact the old brick Christ Church ip 
which Washington worshiped, and near 
it the new Christ Church, a friend of 
mine remarked in jest, “And to think 
that every br ick in that old church was 
laid by hand.” The lady who accom. 
panied him exclaimed naively, “How 
remarkable,” and then seeing the 
twinkle in his eye, she realized to her 
discomfiture that every brick in the new 
church as weli had been laid by hand, 

In that incident is to be found the 
key to the present and continued strate. 
gic position in the labor market of the 
skilled crafts in the building industry, 
The bricks are still laid by hand, while 
the introduction of the machine has in 
almost all other industries given us high 
speed and quantity production. Though 
the machine process has been intro- 
duced here and there in the erection of 
large buildings, as is evidenced by the 
disappearance of the time-honored hod 
carrier, and in the preparation of ma- 
terials before they arrive at the job, it 
is still true in the main that the actual 
construction of buildings is hand work 
and will continue to be. The work 
which the mason, the carpenter, the 
lather, the plasterer, the roofer, the tin 
setter, the painter ‘does has been un- 
touched by the machine process, and 
there is little likelihood of these handi- 
crafts being supplanted. 

Since all other production in the main 
in the civilization in which we live is 
carried on at machine speed, there is 
bound to be a lag between it and the 
construction of buildings, which goes 
along at the handicraft pace. This 
lag, for a number of reasons, puts a 
premium on handicraft labor and cre- 
ates what may be termed a “permanent 
shortage.” The number of handicraft 
workmen required is not only actually 
larger, but relatively larger, than was 
needed in the days when all industry 
was on the handicraft basis. Add to 
this the fact that it takes from four 
to six years for a man to master a 
craft, and the fact that the workers in 
this field are well organized, and it is 
easy to realize the strategic position, 
and to account for the high wages, of 
the skilled workers in this industry, 
and also to understand the opportunities 
for the man who has the skill and per- 
severance to make his way into it. 

It is a mistake to think of the East 
as static. A number of its cities show 
large population gains each census, 
and this growth as elsewhere means 
opportunity for new. blood. 

Strikingly true is this o case of 
that thrice enchanted city, New York. 
Look into the history of any number 
of its successful men and you will find 
more than likely that they have hailed 
from some farm in the Middle West or 
elsewhere. Into the active life of this 
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Get 
g Factory 
aml Prices 


Write for Free 


Bargain Catalog 
Someone _ orders 
your range fromthe 
factory regardless of 
where you buy. Why not get 


factory prices yourself and 
save money? It is easy to deal 
with Kalamazoo—simply write a 
letter—get quick, safe delivery, 
Long free trial.Less than $15 down 
brings any Kalan az00 range OD easy pay- 
ment or more etyles and sizes— 
porcelain enamel, ate , cast tron, malleable 
truction. Furnace ~for on vA) home. 
cial offer for limited time only today. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPAN NY 
2068 Rochester Avenue, 





Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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or wood when you ean burn 
Jour eter or heater by 
fihlos a Uni-Hete Kero- 
gene Busner (with exclusive 
1924 features) in five minutes 
time, It gasifies common kero- 


y valve. 
stove efficiency 


100%. Has brought joy an ad. RIAL, Saves ite cost in 30 


Soo Write voce fort full ne he and introductory price. 
Special Offer to Agents 


he Uni-flete a big money maker 
} ape al fost ee ses <1 beat = devices for 38 years. 


Acorn Brass Mig. Co., 1024 Acorn Bidg., Ch sage, tt. 





















WANT WORK 


AT HOME? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. 


Men or women. No alien or canvassing. We 
teach you, guarantee employment and furnish 
WORKING OUTFIT FREI Limited offer. 
Write today. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, 
Dept. |, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 





DO YOU WANT THIS 
SAMPLE COAT? 


Goodyear Mfg. Co,, 1038-R Goodyear 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer 
to send a handsome raincoat to one person in 
each locality who will show and recommend 
it to friends. If you want one write today. 


Your Outfits Photograph 


In ‘17, '18 or "19 your organization was photo- 
graphed. It’s the only photograph of the “bunch" 
as you and they were then. It can never be taken 
again. Get a copy now, while you can, for your 
children and their children's children. If your out- 
fit was photographed we can supply it. Give full 
name—camp and date, Price $3.00. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
and heed certain 


INVENTORS ico 


gist eee, fect ee gee Patents. Our bosk "atent-Sense 


Write Lacey & hock 643 
Washington, D.c. ESTABLISHED isé9. 





who derive larg- 
est profits know 











city, in which O. Henry found more 
splendor than in old Bagdad, have 
swarmed these adventurous spirits 
seeking honor and reward, eager to 
throw their intelligence, and the energy 
with which life in the open country 
had endowed them, into this city’s work 
for the nation 
merece and industry. 

New York is more than a world com- 
mercial and banking center. It is a 
great manufacturing city. It is the 
country's largest clothing market. It 
has over 5,000 food products and to- 
baeco factories with a yearly product 
of over $749,800,000. It has some 
3,167 printing and publishing establish- 
ments with a yearly product of over 
$390,600,000, and is similarly repre- 
sented in other lines—metals and metal 
products, drugs, chemicals, paints and 
varnish, leather goods, etc. Its educa- 
tional facilities are unequalled, and 
like many other eastern cities, notably 
Washington, D. C., it offers opportuni- 
ties to the ambitious to acquire after 
work hours law, accountancy or some 
other professional or educational equip- 
ment. In it are located numerous trade 
associations and other national organi- 
zations, each requiring its quota of 
workers. To it flock illustrators, ar- 
tists, men seeking opportunities in ad- 
vertising, journalism and other fields 
of endeavor. It is probably not an ex- 
aggeration to say that New York offers 
more opportunities for advancement to 
the man of good average intelligence 
and energy than many a State. But, 
it may be well to add here, those who 
are not prepared to fight hard for suc- 
cess and, perhaps, endure many disap- 
pointments had better stay away. 

Now for the reverse side of our pic- 
ture of the East. There is the weather, 
which we all talk about but which no 
one does anything about. I dismiss it 
with the reflection that Mark Twain, 
who knew the West, built himself in 
later life a beautiful home in Hartford, 
Conn. (with the kitchen facing the 
street in order that the cook might 
have a pleasant outlook), and there, 
among other things, wrote a eulogy to 
the four seasons of eastern climate, 
which relieve a poor mortal’s tedium 
with any climate which is always and 
always the same. I share his feeling. 

Living conditions are a more serious 


matter, and here some important counts | 


may be made against the East. It is 


the country’s most congested section. | 


An examination of the 1920 census 
figures shows in New England cities 
an average of 6.5 persons to a dwell- 
ing and in the cities of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania an average 
of 7.1 persons to a dwelling, as com- 
pared with 5.4 in cities in the East 
North Central States, 4.9 in the West 
North Central States, and 4.6 in the 
Pacific Coast States. 

But that tells only part of the story. 
For the past few years the shortage of 
housing facilities has been a real han- 
dicap to living in many eastern cities, 
rentals have been excessive and con- 
gestion serious. Witness to this are 
the emergency rental laws passed in 
Massachusetts, New York and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
year, however, residential building has 
been unusually active, in spite of the 
rapidly mounting cost of housing con- 
struction, and has brought a measure 
of relief. But this has been for the 


/most part to those in more comfortable 
| circumstances. 


Much of this new hous- 
ing has been erected for home owners 


in banking and com- 

















Own Yur Own Hohner 


Do they wait for the men to make the music? 
Never again! Watch those rosebud lips lur- 
ing the heart throbs from the sentimental 


Hohner! It’s a whole orchestra in itself. 
SWEET: SIXTEEN 
Hohners for girls is the latest fad. You can 
learn to play beautiful music in an hour on this 
monarch of mouth organs. Get one for your- 
self and be the life of the party. Give them 
to your friends Christmas, No other gift for 
the price will be half as welcome. Ask the 
dealer for the Hohner Free Instruction Book; 


if he is out of them, write ‘‘M. Hohner, New 
York” for a copy. Hohner Harmonicas are 


sold everywhere—S50c up. 
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Artists As easy to play as 
one-finger tunes on a piano—easiest ¢ 
fines ‘in; easicst plowing, rict 
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ema i payments! 


10 MONTHS TO PAY! 
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mad 1ST’ ET 
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self-ins ad Lay sheet music. 
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‘ —To im and sell the greatest 
a improvement in Spark Plugs 
1A, since Gasoline Engines were in- 
\\2°- vented. Unbreakable, translu- 
== cent core shows at a glance just 
which cylinders are firing. 


Nx 
>> Beacon Lite Spark Plugs 
You Can See Them Fire 
Just lift the hood and look. See instantly 
which cylinders are “‘dead."” No guese- 
ing. No testing. Cost nomore than ordi- 
aor plugs. Sure fire, Extra durable, 
only by’ *Paul Men’’. Agents emash- 
i ail earning records. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Write quick. 
THE PAUL we = + co. (15) 
2 Paul Park Salisbury, No, Car. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


. Meets all requirements for en- 
and the the leading professions. is 
described 


ernropay 


me AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-73 Drexel Av. 4 58th St. © A. 
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¥ Will Tell You How 






Pionees Write today fo thie big. live 
Ay 

My 0 n C dl Skin en 
American ‘ . Value Furs so that you will be 


sure to get every penny they 


Hunter are worth. 
The fur season will soon be 
and here, and if you want the most 
¥ aly 1 able ° fur information’ 
Trapper = you must get in touch 
with "Abraham St. Louis. 


Trapper’s Supplies 
Best Quality at Right Prices-- 
write us abc raps, Guns, 
Rifles, Smo he Pump, Baits. 


Hunting Lamps, Coid P Weather 
Clothing, Rubber ‘Be ots, etc. 
can — 3 eeaead outfits from 
"*top to toe”’ and every article guaran 


Abraham Tar G, 





231 First Cy WED St. Louis 
Street sin Missouri 








BIG SEASON AHEAD! 
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NEW TRAPPERS 


Write to-day for free books showing 

4 hundreds of useful Trapper’s and Hunt- 

er’s articles at bottom prices. We sell 
all supplies at cost. 
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Us All Your 





Ho w to grade, game laws, market re 
sh _ Get Your 

















/ Dept. 63 109-111 West 24th St, New Yer | 


Agents: $48 a Week 
taking orders for Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. 


Brand new. W. ritten guarantee with each set. We 
deliver and collect 
PAY YOU DAILY 
Steady employment. No 
lay offs. We need 500 Sales 
Agents, men and women, 
to cover every county in 
the U. Big money for 
spon see Write for every 
ay money plan. 


poor om Mfg. Co., Delight 304 Dayton, Ohio 
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| blood. 


| England 
| cities, like New York, as I have pointed 
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who are buying property to escape high 
rental charges. There is still a short- 
age of workingmen’s houses, a problem 
that the East has not yet been able 
adequately to cope with although in- 
teresting experiments have been tried 
in many places. 

In the smaller communities and rural 
districts there is not this congestion. 
Compared with other sections of the 
country, in rural New England there is 
an average of 4.4 persons to a dwelling, 
in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania 4.5, in the East North Central 
States 4.3, in the West North Central 
States, 4.4, in the South Atlantic States 
5.0, in the Pacific Coast States 4.1. 

In eastern cities the dollar on the 
whole and with a number of exceptions 
will not buy as much as elsewhere. In 
May, 1923, retail prices in New York 
City, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Scran- 
ton were 49 percent above the 1913 
level, in Boston and Buffalo 47 percent, 
in Manchester, N. H., and Pittsburgh 45 
percent, in New Haven 43 percent. 
Compare this with a low of 22 percent 
in Salt Lake City, 33 percent in Den- 
ver, 34 percent in Louisville, 36 percent 
in Jacksonville and Seattle, 37 percent 
in Los Angeles, 41 percent in Atlanta, 
Cincinnati and Dallas. On the other 
hand, Chicago, Detroit, Birmingham 
and Charleston are up with the eastern 
cities. The best: that can be said is 
that living costs in the East are as 
high as anywhere, and higher than 
they are in a number of places. 

The East’s educational facilities are 
good, but no better than in some of the 
other sections. School attendance, 
which gives a rough index to these fa- 
cilities, is high for children between 
seven and 13 years, but no higher than 
in the Middle West or Pacific Coast. 
For children between the ages of 14 
and 17 the percentage of attendance is 
not nearly as high as in the Middle 
West and West. Many eastern cities 
feel the pressure for additional secon- 
dary schools, which all too often at 
present are overcrowded. 

The East’s recreational means are 
also good. Eastern cities on the whole 
have the money and the vision to pro- 
vide their residents with beautiful 
parks and playgrounds, municipal 
swimming pools, tennis courts and golf 
links, while the open country, in my 
opinion, is as beautiful as anywhere in 
the United States. 


The opportunities in the professions | 


and supervisory jobs are limited, par- 
ticularly in those cities which are ma- 
ture or whose growth is slow. There 
is always a supply of sons who are 
trained to take up the tasks of their 
fathers. This is a limitation of all 
older communities: those who are born 
in them make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. That may be why the East 
to the Easterner is more desirable than 


| to the outsider. 


Yet there is always room for new 
It is hard to conceive of a man 
| with supervisory or management ability 
| who could not find an opening in New 
today. And in the larger 


out, there are many opportunities for 
men of courage, initiative and brains. 


| Also there is an unique opportunity in 
| eastern 


agriculture, a new frontier, 
and a need for men in the building 
trades, which offer lucrative reward to 
those who are able to make the grade. 
But nowhere in the East is Opportun- 


ity lying in wait for the man who can’t | 


make good elsewhere. 


| 108 Raymond Bidg, 
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We guarantee ali ction cars nearly double 
present mileage, power and flexi} ility, 
make hills on high formerty difficult on 
low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
marine & OT stationary engine. Makes old cars better 
than new. ‘8 wonderful mileage guarantees for othe T cars, 
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ON 30 I DAY'S" FREE. TRIAL 
Y EN can To any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case. Try it 30 
days on our guarantee of money back if ~ ets satisfied, 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU A HE JU UDGE. 
Anyone who can handle a wrench can at ay No boring of 
new holes or changing of operating mechanism. Write today, 

AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CoO. 

Dayton, Ohio, U. S, A 
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& Sell Shirts 


Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from ir 
factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Es 
ceptional values. No experience 
capital required. Large steady inc om 
assured. Entirely new propositi« 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPL E S. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 503 B'way, N.Y. City 


MONEY QUICKLY Po 


‘se a Rogers Local Talent Show 
staged annually Hundreds of Posts 


MINSTRELS MUSICAL COMEDIES * 


We supply Director, show and equipment 
No guarantee required 
JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 
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—from maker to wearer. Any 
branch, any Division. In Ster- 
ling Silver, $2.50 each. In 10K 
Gold, $7.50. In 14K Gold, $10. 
Write for free folder showing 
complete line of Army and 
Navy Rings 


C. K. GROUSE COoO., 


131 Bruce Ave. — North Attleboro, Mass. 
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More Furs 

Send your shipments to the oid- 
est fur receiving house in St. 
Louis and see the results. No 
Commission charged 
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it separate for yourreply. Write 
for free peleoetet Surs,t shipping 
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Buddy s Own World Series 


Accessory Dealers vs. Druggists 
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But he found the letter from the accessory dealer was dated 
from a Missouri town. 

Show me. 

Buddy now calls on the ex-iodine slingers to make good. 

Get into the little world’s series. Sign up with one of the 
teams, if you are a dealer and handle either of the lines referred to. 
Back Buddy or buck him. Don't be neutral. 

Here's the line-up. 

In order to prove to manufacturers that a very large percentage 
of our readers are dealers, Buddy wants letters from comrades on 
their business letterheads. He wants to know how many Legion- 
naires they deal with (not cards), how many Legionnaires in their 
community who are potential customers and whether or not the 
dealer believes advertising in 1c Weekly naye his local sales. 

Other national magazines, backed by large organizations, are 
able to send representatives Be towns, determine the number of 
members who are dealers and ask them personally for letters 
expressing faith in the advertising value of their publication. 

Buddy's little world revolves around this half page. If the 
readers thereof pass him up, he goes to the rear rank in the last 


platoon. He's fini. 

Get in your letter. Name the products you handle. Stake 
your typewriter keys on Buddy or agin him, The results will 
be published on Buddy's page. 

Who wins—the benzine buggy specialists or the ex-pill dis- 
pensers? 


The eld gambling spirit in the Stave Hero is running rampant, 
what with the big football and baseball games on the boards. 

If anyone flashes a pair of gallopers on Buddy or unlooses a 
set of pasteboards, he will start fading or seeing quicker than any 
rook every grabbed his knife at slum call. 

Here's how Buddy plunged, 

An accessory dealer sent the Barrel Bay a list of nationally- 
advertised products which he carried, said they should be adver- 
tised in the Weekly because more than one quarter of his customers 
were Legionnaires and alleged that buddies in the accessory 
business would put over a heavier barrage of letters than Legion- 
naire dealers in any other line. 

Buddy faded him. The Stave Hero said he would back the 

uggists against the auto line, He had reported more times to 
se Tere than he had gone for a monkey wrench for the 
colonel's car. 

The leader of the dotted-line shock troops made the assertion 
that there were 20,000 Legionnaire druggists. 
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National Music 
Lovers, Inc. 


Dept. 3310 10 DAYS JUST MAIL 
354 Fourth Avenue 
BO a TN TRIAL Send N O Money" COUPON 


songs, fox trots, waltzes and Hawaiiap Try these wonderful records in your own hi for 10 l . 
eerementes. on eight double-face ten- ’ ness of tone. at eathindes al ir own home r days Note e beauty ¢ r ord 
rds, guaranteed equal to an tl : ; the tunes, the wonderful volume See } 

records made 1 will pay the postman only hese recorus are. \ ou will wonder how we can give such a tremendous | a 
$2.98 plus delivery charges on arrival. This is not sands of sets of NATIONAL Rerords have already been purchased ( i- 
to be considered a purchase, however. If the record istic In their praise You ll be ¢ TI ee test lectl it 
do not come up to my expectations, [ reserve the right to . Regge mu Wh " 00 This © ore on 1 
return them at any time within 10 days and you will wigs ime, and this low pric makes it the biggest record bargain ever oo 
refund my mone. (Outside U. S., $3.50, cash with order.) ho money now Just mail onmen or letter Give the $2.98 few 
cents delivery charges. Then play all the records on wn If not 

pleased, return the records and we will refund your money plus } both 


°c apneaganemieaied i apie ish hak Manica National Music eee Inc. 


if you want Prof. Morgan D. Stearns’ course in dancing the latest Fox Trot step 


including 10 inch double face instruction record, place x in square. I will pay an he. 354 Fourth Avenue New York City 


additional 98c upon delivery. 


That Old Gang of Mine—Male Quartette 

Just a Girl That Men Forget—-Tenor 

Last Night on the Old Back Porch—Tenor 

Every Night I Cry Myself to Sleep Over You— 
Baritone 

Indiana Moon—Tenor and Baritone Duet 


Midnight Rose—Tenor 










I Love You 

Bebe 

Annabelle 

Love Tales 

What Do You Do Sunday, Mary? 
Somebody’s Wrong 





Dreamy Melody 
A Kiss in the Dark 


La Paloma 
Ciribiribin 


a 
% 

: 

aR G 
ERE is a complete library of the newest and biggest hits in the music world. 16 wonder ee trots. v nd 
Hawaiian instrumental pieces that are sweeping the country, the most popular songs of gods oh od wondse 
orchestras, sung by accomplished artists. The most wonderful phonograph record bargain you " ive eve cle 
possible by quantity production and direct selling. E very record 10-inch size. Every record guaranteed fac- 

tured of highest quality material, and to be satisfactory in every way. ; 

These are the songs that will be sung, whistled and played everywhere: fox trots and waltzes that will be 1 te 


all over the country; that are right now today the biggest hits on Broadway. Do not miss this wond 
tunity; remember that these ure brand new, 10-inch ree ords. 


collection of 16 very latest 
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tate ’ Dept. 3310 








